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your paper, in the hope that they may be of 


Dostthou fear-thy faith is‘gone? 


> And hath enabled him to raise 


"+ ‘Phy Saviour sees thee through the gloom, — 


_ feet high, and several miles broad ;) their scen- 
where’ we saw the vineyards dressed in their 
_ Europe, atid others like the fig, peculiar to the 


.cended into the town. by a long, steep circuit up 
“its streets, to the open place, on the further side, 


€omes a terraced promenade, with gravel walks 
‘and trees. To the left,.it runs as a short street 


- pans souci and sans froid too, in their public 
“behaviour, every varied turn of feeling within 
shows itself by word’and look without, regard- 


|. ‘Followed by these two, I went to the cathe- 
~ dral and opened it with a silver key. The ne- 


geverely plain. 
uprights of stone supporting ‘a very flat ogee) poc 


\ 


polished 


| 


fe wonderfully beavtiful ; also. in the’ figures’ 
beneath litile seat of the stall. Tn front of 


think’et-he must prevail? 


-tlemen, who called each other incessantly, cher 


and then about not having enough of room. 
_ js amusing to see intimate French friends kiss 
and quarrel and make it up again every halfhour. 


gitely carved, stand out, neck deep, from little 


“er? 
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ENCOURAGEMENT BELIEVERS. 
Mr... EditorThe following excellent lines, 
Society.of Friend: eo aff me freque 
vestute.to send them! 


throagh the yale 
thon tried. with doubts and fears? 
tempter stillassail, 


wf 


Do the clouds that intervene. 
Dim.the light thouonce hast.seen? 
“And thatthou artleh alone, 
"A traveller on Jile’s 
Thy guide and comfort neatly lost? 


Hear a fellow traveller’s lay; 


who hath trod this painfulway: 


in the journey behas passed, 
“Flas met’ with many bitter blast; 
Upon whose head the storm.bas beat, 
While many. a thorn has pi his: feet 
» But matchless: metey hitherto, 
Hath interposedand brought him through, 


Stand still !—for while the thunders roll, 


~ 


And will to thy assistance come: 
His love and mercy will be shown . 
those:who trust in Him alone; 
Trost, humbly trust, in his defence, _ 
- Preserve thy hope and confidence ; - 
To Him apply in fervent.prayer, 
Him in faith cast all thy care. 
Then will the tempest pass away, 
will tlie night give place to day; 
And thou rejoicingly wiltfind. 
‘Those trials wisely were designed 
subject every wish of thine, 


Completely, the will: Divine ; 
To fix thy heart on things above, 


To fill thy soul with heavenly love ; 
_And through the power of mighty grace, — 
‘To fit thee for that glorious place, 


Where saints and angels round the throne — 


"For ever sing, ‘ Thy. will be done.” 


For the Presbyterian. 

NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL.—NO. 
September 7th.—The country around 
louse is-a great rolling plain, more flat than 
Lancaster county, in the State of Pennsy|l- 
vania, and as fertile. ‘The. diligence. started 
at 6 o’clock, A:M., and by being very diligent 
indeed, made its hinety miles in sixteen. hours. 
At first the country was very level, and not an 
inch of it uncultivated. - It reminded meof Eng- 
land. After a while, still pursuing our due west 
course, we entered a rolling country, across 
which the streams all run north, (out of the 
Pyrenees into the Garonne) and between their 
wide diluvial valleys, stretch parallel, successive! 
- ridges, (of tertiary rocks) also running north 
‘and south. The whole way to Auch was up 
and down stich ridges, (two to three hundred 


ery of great and varied beauty, and the. whole 
land under the highest cultivation. Every 


bright laurel-leaf green, and myriads of trees 
bearing fruits of every kind known to northern 


- At-Auch, we crossed its little river and as- 


‘or top of which are the messageries, or stage- 
offices. As you enter are the cafés. To the 
‘right the square ascends a few steps and be- 


up against the Italian facade of the cathedral, 
every. part of which, except the front, is purely 
Gothic and in goed taste. 


By a singular freak of politeness, the conduc. 


teor ‘had put me into the coupée (or best divi. 
sion) of the diligence, between two French gen- 


ami, and quarrelled like two children, about a 
boiled chicken and a loaf of bread, which one 
had brought with him to lunch upon, and with 


which the other did not wish to soil his fingers ; 
It 


Very affectionate, very polite, very candid, very 


less of observation or of consequences. 


Cessity was unusual. The interior is good, but 
The triforium is. crossed by 


arch, and not otherwise moulded. - It is called 


the handsomest church-in-the.south.of France,) worshipping God with the utmost distraction. 


cathedrals.of the north, faulty though many of 
them be. 

The choir carvings of this church are pre- 
eminently beautiful. The oak of which the 
stalls are made was soaked for .twenty-five 
years, and the carving cost five years of inces- 
sant labour. ‘There are pérhaps twenty or 
twenty-five stalls on each side of the choir. In 
each of these, against the back, and under a 
beautifully wrought canopy, is a relievo saint, 
in robes or armour, three feet high; and under- 
neath isan oval medallion of figutes, (three, four, 
or five in a group,) of all subjects—fishers, fawns 
astraddie of goats, men holding horses, angels, 
devils, every thing, Little heads, most éxqui- 


arabesqued medallions, and the most delicate 
branchings and leafings twine over the face of 
oak. And this is: repeated for 


every stall. 


Underneath, the 


he same elaborate. workman. 
ship is displayed in the varied patterns.of the 
arms or handles of the stall seats, some of which 


this first range of stalls, the backs of ‘which lie 
against the choir walls, runs ‘another row, (but 
without the ‘high ‘figured, canopied- -backs, ) 
adorned, tike the ‘first; with all the variety. of 
minor carvings, no two Being alike, and to ex- 
amine the-whole would be an endless task. A 
high seat is reserved tothe left of ‘the entrance 
for the king, and aaother to the right of it, much 
finer, richer, higher, and larger every way, for. 
Moneeignéeur, (thé 


amount ef-finely.painted glass in 


Sige the Ptesbyterian. 


$7 Seventn Streer. 
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ity amd traverses the steep streets, upon what sys- 
| tem the amount. necessary. for its construction 
‘could have been collected from the population of 


| little over 10,000 inhabitants. Auch shows no 


| its wooden churches, the whole of which would 
not. cost as much as one of the cathedral’s tow- 
-ers? The traveller, being a Protestant, an- 


| not God, but herself, is worshipped; her.symbol 


| saints should forsake the assembling of them- 


| new church, In-Stettin one church has a con- 


| of them less than acentury old. 


pastors. 


like all organic bodies, obeys natural laws. 


} contact with moving masses, inspired with the 


‘indefinite—so: sharply drawn against: the sky, 


erners of France... They say there is not an- 
other such collection of stained windows in all 
.* They forget St. Denis. In the lady’s 
‘chapel we wereshown a stone canopy or mould- 
ed-arch work, springing out of one wall twenty- 
‘two feet across the little room into the opposite 
- wall. It was cut out of a solid stone, and thus 
placed to canopy the shrine of the virgin. — 

This very beautiful church was begun in the 
reign of Charles VUtI., its painted glass execu- 
ted. in 1513. by Arnaud de Moles, and its stall 


carvings in'1525.. Ite hideous [talianized Gre- 
|-cian west front was added under the despot] 


Louis X{V. The length of it is 347 feet, and 
its height within 74.. 
Phe traveller asks himself as he issues from 


a.mere town, numbering at the present day, but 


marks of unusual wealth, or commercial enter- 
prise.. One can hardly doubt that many a town 


of the Ausci,.or Jater, of the Compté d’Armag- 
nac, and seat. of the primate of Aquitaine. Why 


} has every town in France its cathedral, that has 


cost millions, and every town in New England 


swera, Romanism is a glorious unity—in which 


is a. cathedral. Christianity is a branching tree, 


| bearing.a multitude of fruits, ripening in infinite} 
| diversity one nourishing sap; its symbol is a 
| thousand yillage spires. Rome gathers money 
from the beggar and the cripple, the widow 
-} and the orphan, and spends it.in wonders of ar- 
_ehitecture, to gratify her taste and confirm her 


power. » Christ’s chureh builds houses lest the 


~sélves together, and that the poor may have the 
gospel preached to them. - | 

But the traveller may. be too fast with his 
theory. In Protestant Prussia, nobody sees a 


gregation of 40,000 souls, and seven or eight 
In Berlin, the Dom church has six 
pastors; in Halle four. Halle with its 30,000 
inhabitants, has only five churches, and not one 


On the other hand Rome is building churches 
in America by: scores. | | 
- We must look elsewhere for the cause. Rome, 
In 
Europe, Protestantism seems frozen by the wind 
from.off the unmelted glaciers of Romish Pela- 
gianism ; and is fettered by antique civil despot- 
isms,. In America, the dead corpse of Roman- 
ism is galvanized into action by induction. Its 


spirit of liberty, enterprise, and grace, hurries it 
also along. 

all our church building Protestant Chris. 
tian? Is it Christian to lay out one hun- 
dred thousand dollars in marble and velvet, 
while mission stations have to curtail their prin. 
ted issues? Is it Protestant to erect Trinity 
churches, and churches of the Pilgrims, and 
churches of Divine Unity, to charm the 
eye, and distract the thoughts, and empty 
“sacred funds”—when Mr. has 
been sueing more than one twelvemonth, in 
vain, for one hundred dollars to build a log 
church, at the base of the Allegheny mountains? 
—while M. Duran, the succ&Mor of the glorified 


under ground, with his barn and stable under his 
-bed-room roof—while our brethren of the Arme- 
nian Church are cast into prison, and stripped 
of all their goods, and the pastors of Vaud 
starve for the gospel’s sake 1—One of our new 
Gothic atches, one of our marble pulpits, would 
feed half a French Department with books of 
priceless value. . 
Yet why should not we worship God in fine 
churches as well as Papists(or pagans)? Why 
should not we honour the Most High by houses 
worthy of him? ‘True; why? Because the 
poor dare nol enter themthen, for the rich alone 
have. built them and sit on velvet in them. 
Why? Because the r in the woods and 
mountains are robbed thereby, and have not the 
gospel preached to them. The Lord loveth 
justice and mercy more than Hecatombs or 
Temples. Taste, not JEnovan, is the divinily to 
whom these fanes are erected, And it is liter- 
ally enough a fa/se God, ‘To step out from the 
Cathedral at Auch, into almost any one of the 
new gothic churches that are springing up like 
thistle stalks in the United States, would have 
a most disheartening effect upon the observer. 
In the latter, incongruities without number, de- 
base the style. ‘To say nothing of the absence 
of spaciousness, that essential element of gran- 
deur, one sees in one church a wretched flat 
ceiling, that induces one to think the scaffolding 
has not yet been removed. In another the piers 
are too thin to support the enormous ribwork of 
the vaults, to which are attached vast flowery 
buttons to increase the weight. In a third the 
light reeds are run up upon the face of a huge 
pier which they only attempt to conceal—while 
the ceiling ribs rest upon clumsy corbels where 
@ triforium out.to be. In another a massive 
edge moulding disfigures the arches of the great 
arcades. Grace Church at the head of Broad- 
way only needs a triforium, to be perfect— 
a round east end, to be elegant—and to be con- 
densed a little more, to put in the waistcoat 
ocket. It is a mere child’s toy—a miniature 
cathedral; seemingly built for the purpose of 


raciest Specimen perhaps of fa-te this 
side the water, presents itself in a church in 
New York, that stands between Broadway and; 
the Bowery. It is said to have cost $180,000. 
A double row of solid granite columns forms its 
noble Grecian front, and had its builders stopped 
here, they would have had one end at least of a 
very respectable Parthenon. But no; there 
must bea steeple. To a Grecian Temple? 
Yes—why not? On its flat roof, over its hori- 
zontal entablature? Yes—why not? But old 
fashioned St. Paul's, and all that genus of half- 
drawn-oul-opera-glass: steeples were eschewed. 
Something c/assic must be chosen. So looking 
round over land and sea, the eye lit upon that 
unhappy martyr to modern taste, the lantern of 
Demosthenes, and despite its cries for mercy, it 
was planted aloft on the roof-ridge of the morti- 
fied temple, just behind its ears. Unfortunately, 
beauty had assigned the lantern in hens an 
exquisite little dome. In New York that would 
mever do. “The* matter must come (0 a point. 
So the dome was exscinded and an octagonal 
spire steadied upon the top of the lantern, com- 
pleting the triad of unfortunate victims to—I 
could say, Gothic taste, were not that confined 
to the.other churches of the city. And thirly 
thousand dollars were squanderd, in the name 
of God, to build this—s/eeple! = 
night: set’ do not remember ever 
travelling a whole day with so much pleasure 
‘and‘so little fatigue. Soon after leaving Tou- 
‘louse, from. the. summit of ‘the first -hill, I saw’ 
the Pyrences—stretching along the horizon of 
‘the South,” peak after peak, so distinct, yet so 


yet so gently hued and_ softly edged—so 


this cathedral is much boasted of by the South. 


- 


in New England has greater moneyed resources| 
_... 4 than Auch in its best days, when it was capital 


Neff, lives in his Waldensian valley hut, half} 


He lives alone—alone a leper dies.. 


It yielded not to Him the promised fruit. 
songht ‘in*vain to reach the azure sky: 


d 0 detid-| 
‘ed in their contrast with ‘the sky, yet so homo-| 


geneous in their own expanser—they looked, 


some writer has said of the Alps from Munich,} | | 
like a dream. There was that same hesilation| . 


between the real and the unreal; the same re- 
semblance to things known undef aspects a 
unknown. Fixed in the distance, one knows 
that they are there upon the earth, yet seeming 
to be in heaven, one has no faith in them. 


Glancing along the line, the eye detects a range}: 


of white and cloud-like summits, and the travel- 
ler whispers to himself, “ the snow—perpetual 
show.’ 


There is always a difference between the as- 
spects of the spots of snow and the banks of 
white clouds along the range of distant moun- 
tains. The former are never round below, but 
always swelling upward with gentle curves} 
from a flat base. They are never in parallel 
horizontal flakes or layers, but always look as 
if they covered a-boss, or filled up a descending| 
ravine. They never. move. Look when we 
may, there lies the motionless cloud evidently 
covering closely the blue parapet which rises 
from the edge of the world, Pe 

After that, we had many such distant views 
of the chain and its several peaks, but we only 
began to approach them after leaving Auch, and 
not until the next morning did I really see the 
Pyrenees. 4 
THE REIGN OF UZZIAH, KING OF JUDAH. 


SECOND BOOK OF CHRONICLES, 26TH CHAPTER. 


So often pride. and fully are altied, 
We piace these heart-bred vices side by side. 


At sixteen years of age Uzziah wore 
The royal crown, and Judah's sceptre bore, 
Like a young palin, he stood, in foliage fair, 
That promised fruit for many years to bear. __ 
This king, so youthful, worshipped God the. Lord, 
Obeyed his voice, and hearkened to his word. 
By prudent acts the people’s hearts possessed ; 
And tuling wisely, he of God was blessed. 


Four hundred thousand men with spear and sword 
Stood with their captains to obey his word. 
The valour of his royal line he held 
In warlike deeds; in art of war excelled. 
For shelter in the desert towers he built, 
Which mmausoleums seemed by sunlight gilt; 
Or by the moonlight, idols, grim and lone, 
O’er the white sands in fearful shadow thrown. 


The earth he hollowed, and the waters rose, 

Cool and refreshing, as the mountain snows. 

The land, redundant, poured its oil and. wine 

North from Phenicia; south to Egypt's line. 
The numerous flocks and herds, a pasture found 
In the rich vales; and to its eastern bound, © 

The waving fields of wheat and barley spread, 
Which gave to all an ample store of bread, 

Streams ran to meet the Levant’s waves, and played 
With sparkling gems, where its bright sands were stayed. 
Walled cities, temples, fortresses, the boast 

Of kings imperial, faced the great sea coast. 

In Carmel’s flowery top his vineyards glowed, 

With luscious grapes, and there his wine press flowed. 
In art of husbandry he too was skilled, 

And herds his own the plains aud valleys filled. 

Earth’s fruits, of wealth and strength the flesh and core, 
‘Were in his hands; to wish of these no more 
Remained. Uzziah’s heart swelled high with pride, 
My power shall be absolute, he cried. 

In all the land I am supreme, but where 

The High Priest doth before the Lord appear. 

This man J do not rank, but stand below, 

And as a suppliant with the people go. 

A monarch great, my willa law must he, 

Priests, as my people, shall submit to me. 

To the most holy place I will ascend 

To-day; and all my servants shall attend ;— 

While Divine service is performed shall stand 

My officers awaiting my command, 


In gorgeous robes of royalty attired, 
Uzziah comes, with arrogance inspired ; 
A peal of harmony, in solemn praise 
To God, the Lord, Most High, his servants raise, - 
This from the holy place, a heavy knell 
To sinners; to the good, joy’s chiming bell, 
Which, gently rising, bears the soul along 
Up to the gates of heaven, in spiritual song. 
The worshippers prolong the falling notes, 
And through the temple courts soft music floats, 


In sacred vestments fourscore priests attend, 
True to that Ged, who will the good defend. 
The aspiring pillars, and the lintel bold, 
The pannels beautiful enchasing hold ; 
Cherubs, with lion and with human face, 
And palms. alternate, which their wings embrace— 
These gilded carvings of the doors are bound 
With open flowers clustering richly round. 


Arrayed in linen white, the singers there 
With trump, and psaltery, and harp appear, 
A voice of music on the rapt ear pours: 
« Lift up your heads, ye everlasting doors !” 
The King of Glory shall come in,” replies 
The tuneful tongue, with harps and psalteries. 
“ Who is the King of Glory?” “ We proclaim 
The Lord of Hosts, him King of Glory name.” 
On golden hinges, turn the orient doors 
The leaves fold backward o’er the shining floors, 
The liquid disc, that fluctuates with light 
Seems for a moment, radiant on the sight. 
The sanctuary spreads before the eye 
Model of Urim and of Thummim high! 
The ceiling, walls, the tables, altar’s blaze 
Commingling fall, in strong converging rays. 
But soon around an amber hue is shed, 
And the trained eye from bright, to brighter led, 
It views the skill of man, the pattern given 
On Horeb Mount, received of God from heaven. 
The tables are enclosed by diadems . 
Of wreathen work, where sparkle flowers of gems; _ 
On these the sacred bread in show is given, 
That bread of life, which came to man from heaven. 
The lamp’s pure flame, from glittering bowls above 
Sheds showery spangles on this food of love. 
The incense altar, and the censer’s mould 
Are all perfection, of “ perfection’s gold.” 
Priests, Levites, singers, these with solemn pace 
Pass from the east, into the holy place. | 
A gold chain barrier, this divides from where 
Assembled the great congregation are. _ 


Resolved in his intent, Hzziah now 
Advances with bold step @nd haughty brow, 
His jewelled hand the censer raises high, 

With proud effrontery to the frowning sky. 
Opposed, stands Azariah, the High Priest, 
Esteemed of God, and of himself the least, 

H's azure robe falls to the shining ground 

With bells of gold, and flowers bordered round 
The ephod’s splendour, purple, blue and gold 
And broidered work, and fine twined linen, fold 
Iiis body, from his shoulders down to where 
The curious girdle meets, and fastens there. 


Admiring eyes upon the breast-plate turn, 
Where seem in coloured flame its gems to burn. 
Pure white the mitre ; on its crown of gold, 
Holiness, in graving, to the Lord; behold! 

#O king Uzziah!” he exclaims, “ forbear, 

It is not for thine honour to be here. 

I, consecrated priest am to the Lord, 

A chosen servantto obey his word” 

The king still holds within his fingers’ clasp 

The censer, while the priests with horror gasp. 

His cheek is white with wrath—his forehead high— 
Behold ! the king is struck with leprosy! | 


_A leper. at the altar of. the Lord! 
«« They haste to thrust-him out,” a thing abhorred, 
He from the porch and temple gate has passed, 
While parting crowds retire with look aghast. . 
No leprous king may Judah’s sceptre sway, 
Jotham, his son, the people must obey. 
No more shall pride exalt Uzziah’s eyes; _ 


Fall two score yearsand ten, this royal tree, 
Had watered been by God, abundantly. JF 


| 


Yet fair to view this.noble palm rose high, 
Ira haughty brow, that dared the lightning’s 


-scrit by the Okka, which, say the Hindoo Gram. 


preacher of the name of Jacob Amen. 


| Shem Zook, 
Who could not be persuaded by hook or by crook, 


| poral penalties on Christian men for wearing 


since been deprived of it, can feel in any mea- 


public profession and attending statedly upon 


shall have tribulation ;” and when one of the 


are things to be desired; then, surely, it is @ privi- 


Received the stroke, and tothe earth was cast. 


| For the Presbyterian. 
THE HOOKER-MENNONISTS. 

Mr. Editor—An article of the portion of this 
sect who live in Miami Valley, Ohio, appears} 
in the New York Observer of July 24, and con- 
tains many mistakes, and has done, we hope 
unintentionally, much injustice to them, 

It styles them the Urmish, and says they 
sprung up about seventy years ago. ‘They are 
familiarly called by persons not of their socie- 
ty, Omish or Amish, and the word is pronounced} 

mmish—the first vowel being like a in Ame- 
rica, e in believe, ¢ in miller, the second o in 
common, or u in flammery; being, in fact, the 
slightest possible sound, represented in the San- 


matians, is in the belly of every consonant, and 
is always undérstood when no vowel is written. 
It is the sound which has so puzzled the mis. 
sionaries to convey to us in Writing, and which 
causes such endless confusion in the spelling 
of Indian words, as they report them. 

The Amish are styled so, alter a distinguished, 
They 
exist in Europe, but are not known there by 
their American nickname ; but they are called 
Hooker-Mennonists. They claim to be the pri- 
mitive disciples of Menno, and while many who 
are called by his name wear buttons, they re- 
fuse to abandon the self-denying practice of 
loops and hooks. There is an interesting ac- 
count of them in Humphreys’ History of all 
Denominations, prepared by one of themselves, 


To put on his garments, a button for a hook. 


We can see with what emphasis they use the 
proverb, ** I would not give a button for it.” 

Their religious sentiments are spoken of in 
the New York Observer as selfish, and an as- 
surance that they are safe; and their worship 
is said to be performed in kitchens, amid the 
bustling of cooking, beside the loaded table,| 
and with outpourings of whiskey. Did the 
writer of the article in the New York Observer 
witness their worship? If not, 1am as: loath 
to take a Welshman’s hearsay account of the 
Dutch meetings, as | would be to trust’ the re- 
port of a Pennsylvania German, who had been 
horrified at a Welsh service. | 

The Mennonists came as early as 1726 or 
1727 to Pennsylvania, and made a settlement 
at Pequea, and Paradise, in Lancaster county, 
Among their early ministers was Claes Ritting- 
hausen, the ancestor of David Rittenhouse. 
When the Hooker-Mennonists first separated 
from their button-coated brethren does not ap- 

r; nor under what circumstances buttons 
supplanted hooks ; nor whether the controversy 
bevan in the fatherland, and, like the sisters 
and brethren of the barnyard, they hooked and 
gored each other with fierceness, or whether 
the innovating party was in the majority there 
as well as here. Pause while you smile, and 
ask, Was Archbishop Laud one whit above them 
in making it necessary for all who preached the 
gospel, to have two surplices, under pain of 
suspension? or Queen Elizabeth in depriving 
and imprisoning Udall for life, because he in- 
sisted on the necessity of godly discipline in the 
Church? As well inflict all spiritual and tem- 


buttons as for refusing to wear the surplice,| 
use the cross in baptism, and bow to the altar. 
High-Churchism is as supremely ridiculous 
amid the gorgeousness of the [:nglish Establish- 
ment or the splendours of the Broadway Trinity, 
church, as it is amid the Amish, in their igno- 
rance and obscurity. K. 


For the Presbyterian. 
AMERICAN JEWS’ SOCTETY. 


In reply to the inquiry frequently made, 
whether certain individuals engaged in lectur- 
ing throughout the country, and taking up col- 
lections professedly fgr the Jews, are agents of 
the American Society for Meliorating the Con- 
dition of the Jews, the Executive Committee beg 
to state that every person employed by them for 
those purposes will be prepared to exhibit his 
commission regularly signed and sealed, and 
the only travelling agents thus accredited by the 
American Society are the Rev, Mr. Silian Bon- 
homme, and the Rev. Messrs. Vinton and Bern- 
heim. Joun Liiure, Cor, Secretary. 


| From the New Orleans Protestant. 
CHRISTIAN PRIVILEGES. 


To attend upon the regular ministrations of 
the gospel is a great privilege; but it is one that 
mest men esteem but lightly, and even Chris- 
tians do not properly estimate its importance, 
None but those who have once enjoyed, and have 


sure as they ought. Such will be ready to say 
with the Psalmist, ‘* How amiable are thy taber- 
nacles, O Lord of Hosts! my soul longeth, yea, 
even fainteth for the courts of the Lord.” ‘This 
then may be considered the first and greatest 
privilege of the peopleof God, But it is not the 
only one— 

For, it is the privilege of every Christian fo 
bear reproach for the name of Christ. Moses, 
we are told, ‘esteemed the reproach of Christ 
greater riches than the treasures of Egypt ;” 
and the Saviour himself has said, ** Blessed are 
ye, when men shall hate you, and when they shall 
separate you from their company, and shall re- 
proach you, and cast out your name as evil, for 
the Son of Man’s sake.” But this reproach 
cannot now be obtained, simply by making a 


the services of the sanctuary. This is all the 
religion of some, who profess to be the followers 
of Christ; but the devil cares not how many 
such Christians there are, consequently he will 
never take the trouble to subject them to re- 
proach for the name of Christ. Christian ! would 
you enjoy this privilege? then recommend reli- 
gion by your holy walk and conversation—seek 
to win men to the love of the Saviour—make 
vigorous assaults upon the strongholds of Satan 
—and depend upon it, you will then have to 
encounter reproach. 

Again. It is the privilege of every Christian 
to endure tribulations! A strange privilege ! 
some may be ready to exclaim. Still, Paul 
thovght it such, and said, “ But we glory in 
tribulations also; knowing that tribulation work- 
eth- patience,” &c. And it was the declara- 
tion of Christ to his disciples, ‘* In the world ye 


elders in vision inquired of John, saying, 
“What are these which are arrayed in white 
robes? and whence came they?” and John 
said unto him, sir, thou knowest:” his answer} 
was, ** These are they which came out of great 
tribulations, and have washed their robes, and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 
Therefore are they before the throne of God, 
and serve him day and night in his temple.” 
If then, to be the disciples of Christ in this world 
—and to partake of the glories of heaven at last, 


lege to have the necessary preparations for them. 
- {tis another privilege-of the Christian to: con- 


tribute of hgs substance, according as the Lor 
has p 


him, to: carry on the work of 
salvation remetmbering the words of the}. 
Lord Jesus, how he-said, It is more blessed 


4 


tiams, might as fairly be debarred a lodging- 


yive than to receive.” | work of the Lord 
cannot. be carried on without money, and -bu! 
few of those who ate not the friends of theSa- 
viour,. will give; it therefore devolves upon 
Christians, and they should rejoice that the Lord 
is willing to'receive back for his work a portion 
of that which he first bestowed upon them, 

Lastly. It is the privilege of every Christian 
to be “ always abounding in the work of the 
Lord ! and the encouragement is added, * foras- 
much as ye know that your labour is not in vain 
in the Lord.” One would suppose from the 
conduct of some professors, that they had no- 
thing to do, but attend to their own comfort and 
convenience : but it is nof the privilege of any 
Christian to “ stand all the day idle ;” but it is 
his privilege to labour in the vineyard of the 
Lord, and bring forth much fruit to the glory 
of his heavenly Father. God might have com- 
missioned angels to do his work, but he has re- 
served this great privilege for man. Christian! 
will you enter. upon the work? it is great, and 
the labourers are few—-you may become weary, 
but there will be rest imbeaven at last, and your 
reward will be great. 


— — 


THE CHURCH'S WEAPON. 


When kings assemble their armies and make 
war with the church, she too puts on her armour 
and goes forth to the battle. But not sword, 
nor spear, nor buckler belongs unto her. With 
what then does she fight? A mightier weapon 
is hers—omnipotent to save—omnipotent also 
to destroy. It is prayer. What is it which 
has broken so many leagues, routed so many 
armies, overthrown so many kings, ruined so 
many great kingdoms, and brought to nothin 
so many wise counsels and deep laid plots 
What but the prayers of the church! These 
have been her only arms—her only weapons 
of defence—these she has wielded on all ocea- 
sions of difficulty and danger, nor shall she 
ever wield them but in triumph. With these 
has she fought her way over all opposition, 
and while behind, in her path, lie the wrecks 
of armies and empires, still she goes forth 
conquering and to conquer. Her strength is 
undiminished by all the enemies she has van. 
quished, and all the battles she has won.» When! 
was there a king upon the earth able to stand 
before the church’s prayers? Time would 
fail to tell of all the wonders which have been 
done by believing prayer ; but one thing it be- 
comes the friends of truth not to forget, and it 
is this, that these wonders were not confined to 
scriptural times. Prayer is still working deliv- 
erances in the midst of the earth. It is still re- 
moving mountains, drying up seas, foiling 
armies, opening prisons, breaking the fetters of 
the captive, and raising the dead. These won- 
ders shall continue to be wrought by God’s 
praying people till the end of time. Why, then, 
should opposition discourage, or danger terrify 
the church. Has not prayer vanquished her 
enemies before, and may it not vanquish them 
again !— Wylie’s Scenes. 


THE NEW ENGLAND FATHERS VINDICATED. 


In the July number of the North American Re- 
view, there is a review of Young’s Chronicles 
of Massachusetts, in which occur some passages 
triumphantly vindicating the New England 


fathers aguinst the imputations which prejudiced} 


and ignorant writers have cast upon them, 
These imputations have been met many times, 
and it should be done again and again, till the 
facts respecting our fathers are familiar to all 
who read, and till the truth shall stand out in its 
simple beauty to all coming generations. It is 
a subject about which there is a perpetual inte- 
rest and freshness, and we feel in no danger 
of tiring our readers by a recurrence to it. 
Among the common and popular objections 
urged against the good name of the pilgrim fa- 
thers, is this, that they were intolerent, and un- 
just toward those who differed from them in 
opinion. ‘T’o this the writer in the North Ame- 
rican replies in the most candid and convincing 
terms. 

‘¢ They did not undertake to open an asylum 
like that which Rome afforded in its early days. 
They did not invite the adventurous, the roving, 
the discontented, and the fortune-hunting, still 
less the debauched, the profligate, and the crimi- 
nal, to an. El Dorado, or a.‘ Merry Mount,” 
They extended no inducements, they opened no 
door of entrance to the fanatical or eccentric 
dreamers and thinkers who abounded at the 


time in England. Religious liberty, in the sense} 


in which it is now understood, was then only 
conceived in the womb of time, not born even in 
the thoughts of statesmen or divines. Even the 
theory of it was not entrusted to our fathers any 


more than was the theory of the steam-engine| 


or the magnetic telegraph. What folly and in- 
justice, then, are involved in a judgment insti- 
tuted against them on the ground that they did 
not adopt unborn wisdom, and principles of 
civil and religious policy which have required 
two centuries since their day for even a partial 
recognition! Had our fathers opened here the 
free asylum which many of their modern ca- 
lumniators seem to think was the’ end of their 
enterprise, they would have verified in their own 
experience the old adage of * jumping from the 
frying-pan into the fire.’ 

«© * * The views and intentions which our 
fathers are censured for not discarding, were, in 
fact, the real promptings. of their exile. Had 
they not been influenced by them, they would 
have remained in England. They could hear 
ranters in religion and no-government men in 
politics there, without exchanging their estates 
for rocks and sand-hills in America, and invit- 
ing all sorts of discontents and vagabonds to 


come here and erect another tower of Babel.| 


The simple truth is, that certain religious and 
high-minded men in Enyland, possessing fair 
estates, finding themselves of one way of think. 


ing, united together in the purchase of a large) 


lands here were of little value to them, while 


farm, with some mill-streams, many rocks, a: 
fishing coast, and the chances of trade with the, 
Indians. They thought it would be a good 
place for them to inhabit and improve, that they 
might enjoy in it their own views of religion 
‘and of morals, governing themselves by certain, 
institutions of their own, which were not to be 
inconsistent with the laws of England. . They 
exchanged good soil for hard soil, comforts for 
crosses, hoping also to escape from a state of 
constant annoyance to a condition of lasting and 
pure repose. ‘They bought their strip of terri- 
tory of the original patentees, and they bought it 
again of the feeble remnant of the Indian tribes, 
which a devastating plague had left over its 
graves. From the moment when they thus 
gained possession, all. adventurers and interlo- 
pers and theorists, whether of the sort of Sir 
Christopher Gardiner, or of that of Roger Wil- 


place, as they might be excluded from a private 
house at this day. ‘There were other sand- 
banks and granite ledges free tothose who wished 
But did not our fathers hang the Quakers, 


and is not this an indelible blot upon. their. hia-| 
‘tory? To this the answer 


of. the reviewer is; 


‘« We would remind some-rather careless read- 


‘they may not push’their way to the-flames unre- 


ers and more ready contemners of their history 
‘that one generation had passed‘away in Massa, 


‘ 


chusetts, before a Quaker was hung on Boston) 
Common. We very much question whether! 
Winthrop, or Cotton, or Saltonstall, or Higgin- 
son, or Johnson, or Shepard, would have been a 
party to that scene. Yet it should also be sta- 
ted, for the sake of the actual executioners, that 
noone was ever put todeath even by them for being 
a Quaker, but for committing under that name 
oufrages, indecencies, and provocations, utterly 
inconsistent with the peace of any society, and 
punished at this day in prisons and madhouses,” 

Concerning the alleged injustice of our fa- 
thers toward the Indians, in taking from them 
their lands without a compensation, the reviewer| 
says :—‘ The property and rights of the Indians 
were respected ; they were honourably dealt by; 
and it is certain, that, if some parcels of land 
were held by the whites without a purchase, 
other portions were paid for more than once. 
The first President Adams asserted, that, in all 
his practice at the bar, he ‘never knew a con- 
tested title to lands, but what was traced up to 
the Indian title.” Our old records sre filled 
with Indian deeds, and a fair equivalent was 
paid for them. We find.in Dudley’s Letter to 
the Countess of Lincoln, that Sagamore John 
and one of his subjects. required satisfaction for 
the burning of two of their empty wigwams, one 
of which was accidentally set on fire by a ser- 
vant of Sir Richard Saltonstall, who had sought 
shelter in it. ‘The court ordered full. payment 
for both. Our records likewise abound in res- 
litutive acts like this. The truth is, there were 
but very few Indians about the Bay, and the 


their own claim was doubtful. No charge of 
injustice, we are satisfied, can be brought 
against the settlers on this score. We shall not 
meddle with their open wars.” 

Another charge often brought against the fa- 
thers of Massachusetts ia, that their religion par- 
took largely of an unnatural moroseness, and 
was the religion of canf. Our author boldly 
meets this imputation also, 

** They are often described, according to the 
sense in which Dryden uses the word cant, and 
according to its most general use, as making ‘a 
whining pretension to Boggpess'—a8 wearing 
sanctimonious visages, talRing afier a godly 
strain, measuring the worth of prayers by their 
length, and devouring widows’ houses with 
craving appetites, while they forsook no sin of 
heart or life. Their detractors, indeed, have en- 
deavoured to fix the meaning of the word cant 
as expressive of puritan language and deport- 
ment. Now we should be willing to subject 
these their authentic writings to the severest 
scrutiny of the most zealous hater of cant in all 
its significations, and wait for any specimen 
which can be produced from them. The large 
mass of all the records from their pens in the 
State archives, in public cabinets, and in church 
registérs, have passed under our eyes; and if 
they have one striking characteristic common 
to them all, it consists in this—that they are per- 
fectly free from cant. *#* There is undoubted- 
ly such a thing as cant, but itis a self-detecting, 
self-exposing folly. It does not show itself in 
the records of the Puritans—we do not believe 
that it constituted their piety,” 

These extracts will show the character of 
the review. Appearing in sucha work as the 
North American, it is am exceedingly valuable 
tribute to the memory of the pilgrim fathers, a 
name that will be dear to New ‘England to the 
end of time.— Boston Recorder. 


THE FULLNESS OF CHRIST. 

There is not a want in the sinner, but there 
is a corresponding fullness in our blessed Re- 
deemer. Isthesinner hungry? Let him come 
to Christ, and he shall be made to partake of 
the bread of life. Is the sinner thirsty? Let 
him come to Christ, and he shall be permitted to 
drink of the wells of salvation. Is the sinner 
sick? Let him come to Christ, and he shal! 
liave life and vigour infused into his soul, Is he 
naked? Let him come to Christ, and he shall 
receive a beauteous robe. Is he blind? Let 
him come to Christ, and he shall have his eyes 
opened to see wondrous things. Is he deaf? Let 
him come to Christ, and his ears shall be un- 


stopped to hear the voice of uncreated harmony/| 


speaking peace to his happy soul. Is the sinner’ 
burdened? Let him come to Christ, and his 
burden shall be taken away. Is the sinner 
longing for rest? Let him come to Christ, and 
he shall have sweet repose. Is he trembling 
under the apprehension of future wrath? Let 
him come to Christ, and he will find that there 
is now, therefore, no condemnation to them 
which are in Christ; for, according to the 
Scriptures, ‘‘ being justified by faith, he shall 
have peace with God, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.”—Yes, no matter what may be the sin- 
ner’s wants, or woes, Christ is suited to his case, 
in all things—only, therefore, let him come to 
Christ, and he shall be made rich and happy 
throughout all time, and throughout all eternity. 
Assuredly, then, it is the sinner’s interest to 
come to Christ.—Revival Sermons by Rev. D. 
Baker. 


* THE JUSTICE OF JEHOVAH. 

The substance and spirit of the eternal law 
have been compressed by Christ into this gold- 
en rule, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and thy neighbour us thy- 
self.” Is there even the shadow of a shade 
of injustice in this requirement? Would it not 
be an act of injustice to ourselves to wish such a 
law abrogated or abridged? Is it not kind as 
well as fair, to be thus commanded to fix our best 
affections upon the best of beings? to love su- 
premely one altogether lovely? An untutored sa- 
vage, of common sense, would admit and feel the 
justice of this law, nor could the most profound 
philosopher start a rational objection against it, or 
devise an excuse for not loving the God of love. 
He is not, however, loved by all, nor by 
many of those who have this law in their hands, 
and in their memories. He is even hated by 
the generality of mankind, if dislike to his ser- 
vice, and disobedience to his commands, be any 
proof of hatred; and surely stronger proof 
could hardly be given! Now such being the 
case, must not God punish rebellion and ingra- 
titude? Put yourselves in his place for a mo- 
ment, and say if you would not feel it to be an 
act both of kindness-and justice to punish child- 
ren and servants who should treat -you as God 
is treated? If so, what would you thiok of my 
sense, were | to come in after such an act of 
domestic discipline, and question the justice of 
dismissing a bad servant, or chastising a base 
child? Now there is an equal want of sense} 
shown when persons affect to be shocked by the 
distress and disgrace which God inflicts upon 
the world from time to time. He is a Master, 
“bat where is his -honour?” He is a Parent, 
who-has “ nourished and brought up children ; 
but they have rebelled against him;” and there-/ 


fore it is that there is so much suffering in the} 


world. And we have seen that there would be 
much more were it equal to the amount and 
demerit of the sin that exists. Now add _to this, 
the fact that God ‘punishes us with a view-to re- 
claim—to - bring. sinners their. senses—that 


sisted or ignorantly, There is; Sherefore,. true 


IN ADVANCE—TWO0 DOLLARS AND FIFTY-CENTS. 


worketh that he may save. souls alive, and 
therefore many such things are with him,” and 


| as to inflicting those who.do love him, in com- 


man with those who hate him, the justice of that 
is not questioned by those who love God} and 
if they themselves acquit him of both ankind- — 
ness and injustice in their lots, surely others 
have no right to find fault with his ure 
towards his own people. ‘The principle ofthese 
remarks will apply also to the heathen: justice 
presides over their lot, both in time and efernity. 
This is not, indeed, so easily shown of seen; 
but there can be no doubt of its truth; because 
God can have no motive, reason, or end for 
treating them unjustly. Were they to be judged — 
by a /aw they never heard of, or by the gospel, 
which has never visited them, that would be 
unjust. Or, were they to be punished to the 
same extent as those who neglect the great sal- 
vation, that would be unjust; but neither the 
one nor the other of these events will come to 
pass. The Judge of the whole earth “ will do 
right” in their case; and hence: the assurance 
we have from his own lips, .‘‘that the servant, 
who knew not his Lord's will,” and thus, from 
ignorance, did it not, shall be “beaten with 
fewer stripes” than wilful transgressors, . What 
the mitigated punishment will be, we are not 
told, and therefore cannot define; but surel 
we know enough of God to be sure, that it wi 
not be unjust: if any thing be certain, it is that 
he will do only what is right. And. this-single 
principle the mind must repose-on, for nothing 
else can be said with safety. But that repose 
must not be to s/eep over the fate of the heathen; 
must not be indifference to their casé.. O, no! 
the heaviest account against Christendom at thé 
day of judgment, will be the neglect of sénding 
the gospel to the heathen world; their..blood 
will be charged upon those who allow them to 
perish for lack of knowledge. See to it then 
that no love of money, or ease involve us in t 
of withholding. the. -gospel 
from the nations of the earth. But, sent it can- 
not be, while many give no more to that object 
than they do to a local charity or Sunday school. 
—Extract from the Eternal, by the Rev. Ro- 


— 


REDEMPTION OF TIME, 

Our moments slip away silently and insensi- 
bly ; the thief steals not more unperceived from 
the pillaged house. And will the runagates never 
stop! No; wherever we are, however employ- 
ed, time pursues his incessant course. Though 
we are listless and dilatory, the great measurer 
of our days presses on, still presses on, in his 
unwearied career, and whirls our weeks, and 
months, and years away. Is it not, then, sur- 
prisingly strange to hear people complain of the 
tediousness of their 7Jime, and how heavy it 
hangs upon their hands? ‘To see them contrive 
a variety of amusing artifices to accelerate its 
flight, and to get rid of its burden? Ah! 
thoughtless mortals! Why need you urge the 
headlong torrent? Your days are swifter:than 
a post, which, carrying despatches of the last 
importance, with unremitted speed scours «the 
road. They pass away like the nimble ships, 
which have the wind in their wings, and skim 
along the watery plain. They hasten to their 
destined period with the rapidity of an eagle, 
which leaves the stormy blasts behind her; 


prey. 

Now the day is gone, how short it appears! 
When my fond eyes beheld it in perspective, it 
seemed a very considerable space. . Minutes 
crowded upon minutes, and hours ranged behind 
hours, exhibited an extensive draft, and flattered 
me with a long progression of pleasures, But 
upon a retrospective view, how wondérfully is 
the case altered! The landscape, large and 
spacious, which a warm fancy drew; brought to 
the test of cool experience, shrinks into a span, 
just as the shores vanish, and mountains dwindle 
to a spot, when the sailor, surrounded by skies. 
and ocean throws his last look on his native 
land. Howclearly do! now discover the cheat! 
May it never impose upon my unwary imagi- 
nation again!. [ find there is nothing abiding 
on this side eternity, A long duration, in a 
state of finite existence is mere illusion, = =— 


POPERY IN ENGLAND. 
Archbishop Magee, the predecessor of the pre- 
sent Archbishop of Dublin, made the.- following 
assertion to some clergymen of his-diocese, some 
time previous to his death: “ There are,” 
said he, ‘‘ at this moment, many Jesuits—con- 
cealed of course—but still acting as. Church of 
England clergymen, and in the possession ‘of 
parishes, who are silently, but surely, working 
its downfall.” The Archbishop’s assertion was 
much spoken of at the time, but was tréated 
with general incredulity ; subsequent: events, 
however, seem to confirm its truth, and have 
made those who first heard it anxious to: ascer- 
tain what were the grounds upon which: the 
Archbishop made such a startling and important 
statement, | 
The Editor of the London Record, an Episeo- 
pal paper, says, we have before us the let- 
ter of the clergyman who heard Archbishop 
ree make the above statement. 
On the 6th of July, sixteen candidates were 
admitted by the Right Rev. Dr. Wiseman, at 
St. Mary’s College, Oscott, to holy orders, Of 
the number no fewer than ten were converts 
from the Anglican Establishment. For the mi- 
nor orders, there were nine candidates—among 
them were Mr. Newman, Mr. J. B, Morris, and 
several other gentiettmen, formerly members. 
the University of Oxford, Mr. Lockhart, of the 
same University, was ordained deacon, and Mr. 
Talbot, formerly rector of Evercreech, was ad- 
mitted to the priesthood. ex 
On Wednesday, the 24th of June, the festival 
of St. John the Baptist, the foundation-stone of 
the monastery of Holy Trinity was blessed by 
the Rev. Dr. Briggs, the Vicar Apostolic of the 
District of York.. The land on which the mon- 
astery is being built, lies about three miles.from 
the small town of Market Weighton, in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, and was given by the Hon. 
Sir Edward Vavasour, Bart. The monastery is 
intended for a normal school, to train yp mas- 
ters ofa religious order, and fit them to=direet 
Roman Catholic charity schools for the educa- 
tion of boys. A procession. was- formed, and 
proceeded to the platform which had been erec- 
ted for the occasion, from which his’lofdship ~ 
briefly addressed the assembly, and explained to 
them the nature and meaning of the ceremony 
they were about to witness. The foundations — 
were then blessed, and the procession; headed 
by the cross-bearer, and chanting the psalm, 
*« Miserere,” and the * Litany of Saints,” pro- 
ceeded three times round the site of the monas- 
tery, while the Bishop sprinkled the foundation 
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Fuller, in speaking of the Jesuits says: “Such 
is the charity of the Jesuits thatthey never owe 
any man ill will—making present payment 


‘Hooker used life. of 
“clergyman was visible rhetoric,” and°H 


Kindness, as well as real justice in human suffer- 


that “the virtuous life of « yman is the 


as inflicted by God, “AI these. things he} most-awful 
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in Ireland,.met oa Tuesday; the 7th of July, in 

the Dr. Cook’s church, Belfast. The ses-| 
were. opened by an eloquent discourse 
from the:Moderator. ofthe last-year, the Rev. 


foreign Churches, the College, &c., were read 


the Edinburgh Witness that at the meeting of 


- on Monday, the 13th of July, after probationary 


‘were licensed to preach the gospel of our Lord Je- 


gular and deeply interesting circumstance con- 


_ mations. One is a Scotchman, another an Eng- 
. lishman, another an Irishman, another an Ame- 


. and they are now one in the brotherhood of the 


- Jewish Chronicle, speaking of the Memoir of 


Board of Publication.” 


_ pose of the soul of His late Holiness, Pope Gre- 
A large assemblage was present,| 


- styled vicar of Jesus Christ must pass, before he 


-cenotaph was handsomely festooned with black, 


worked: in-white and gold, and the cross keys 


altar was hung ia black, and the 3walls 


way 


AY, 


given him atinahimous call to be their 


minister; The Presbytery of London’ accord-| 


ingly met for his ordipation on.the 25th of June. 


Wilson, of Islington, delivered 
slogdent. discourse, ‘afier*which the Rev. 
‘of London:Wall, gave a clear 


and pointed exposition of the constitution and 
principles: of the Presbyterian Church. Mr. 
Wilson then resumed, and heving put the usual 
questions to Mr. Bryson, he was set apart by 
prayer and the-imposition of hands to the holy 
office of the minisiry. The young minister and 


his ‘people were then solemnly and ably ad- 


dressed by the Rev. James Ferguson, of John 
Knox’s church, London. A social meeting 
was held in the evening, which was well at- 

many iateresting’ addresses deliv- 


General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 


De, Gatlisle: Mr. Morgan was un- 
animousty elected’ Moderator: for the current 
year, dateresting reports on the state of reli- 
gioo, Sabbath observance, correspondence with 


‘adopted. Deputations from the 
Church ‘of Scotland,’ and ‘the Presbyterian 
Church. of England, addressed the Assembly. 
On Friday evening the subject of the College 
was under consideration; the discussion was 


Cortous AND. INrerestine.—We learn from 


the Presbytery of Edinburgh, of the Free Church, 


‘triale had been gone through, very much to the 
satisfaction of the Presbytery, six young men 
sus Christ. The Witness adds: It is a very sin- 


nected with these young men thus licensed at 
the same time, that they belong to six different 


ricaa, another a Parsee from Bombay, another 
a Jew from the Continent. The spirit of God, 
we trusi, had made them one in Christ Jesus, 


gospel ministry as licentiates of the Free Church. 
May.we not express a hope that such an oc- 


currence is a token (shall we say is an omen)} 


for good, as to the influence which the Free 
Church is designed to have on the nations of 
the earth? 3 prt 


. 


or McCugevne.—The editor of the 


‘McCheyne, by the Rev. A. A. Bonar, says: 
“It is one of the most precious and edifying 
books in the world. We have long been wait- 
ing for an opportunity to speak of it to our 
readers, and may now just say in a word, that 
at least every minister of the gospel, and stu- 
dent of theology, in the land, ought to read it. 
No one, possessing any measure of the spirit 


of this high calling, can read it without “being| 


at once quickened, instructed, and refreshed 
It has been republished by the Presbyterian 


Ponrtricat Mass.—On Thursday, July 30 
Bishop Kenrick celebrated Pontifical mass, in 
St. John’s Cathedral, Philadelphia, for the re- 


gory XVI. 
‘many, no doubt, attracted by curiosity, and 


‘others led by a spirit. of blind devotion, hoping} 


by their prayers to shorten that period of pur- 
gatorial suffering, through which even the self- 


cao attain the blessedness of heaven, Surely 
this cannot be the doctSine-held by. the Apostles 
Paul and Peter, the former of whom. had a 


bette 
‘present state, and the latter, knowing that shortly 
he must put off his tabernacle, looked for new hea- 


‘vens'and a new earth, wherein dwelleth right-| 


eousness, not for a state of inconceivable suffer- 


1846, 


character:ofthe late Pope. 


| his hot breath of fire and steam. 


Bishop was agsisted by latge number of prieste, 
‘surrounded by the students of the St. Charles 
ed: by the Rev: Mr. O’Dwyer, of St. Augustine’s 
chuteh,. It was a laboured eulogium on the 


: oF Barrish Missionary Socre- 
r1es.—The receipts of the principal missionary 
institutions in England, last year, were as fol- 
lows: The Church Missionary Society, £102,- 
458; the London Missionary Society, £79,- 
745; the Baptist Missionary Society, including 
grants from other societies. and donations, 
£26,398 ; the Wesl¢yan Missionary Society, 
£112,823. 

-CoLteces.—We have received the annual 


catalogues of the officers and students of Jeffer- 

son College, at Canonsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
and of Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylva- 
aia. We are glad to learn that their prospects 
are in every respect gratifying. The total 
number of students in Jefferson College is 253, 
‘of which the whole number regularly in the 
four College classes is 190—the number recit- 
ing in the same classes 221, and the entire 
number in the College and classical departments 
as before stated 253. The total number of 
students in Lafayette College is 130. The 
course of instruction and the system of disci- 
pline observed in these Institutions promise the 
most desirable facilities for obtaining a thorough 
education. 


PRESBYTERIANISM am New Yorx.— The 


| establishment of several mission churches—the 
| late organization of churches at Wallabout, Wil- 
Cavrcn Inetann.—The 


liamsburgh; and Yorkville, and the effurts now 
making in Houston street, where another church 
will probably be organized, are indications that 
the Presbyterians of the city of New York have 
been moved by the great Head of the Church to 
some degree of zeal in the promotion of Christ’s 
cause in their midst; and while the success of 
these efforts should lead to thankfulness, may 
we not hope it will also serve as an additional 
incentive to work while the day lasts, knowing 
that the night cometh in which no man can 
work ? | 


oF THE is a mys- 
tery to the present day to the vast majority of 
our population, how an individual in Wash- 
ington can instantaneously communicate his 
thoughts to one in New York through the me- 
.dium of a copper wire. <A great measure is 
proposed, a great speech delivered, or a great 
man dies in the national metropolis, and before 
a horse can be geared for the fast mail coach, 
or steam raised in the locomotive, the intelli- 
gence has run along the aérial wire to the dis- 
tant commercial capita). _ Many a curious eye 
his watched those mysterious wires, to detect, 
if possible, some tokens of the flying message; 
but in vain. It passes silently and invisibly. 
In good-old times, if a communication could be 
made between New York and Philadelphia 
once a week, the simple hearts of our fore- 
fathers were perfectly satisfied with the expe- 
dition with which it was done. Twice in the 
week was a great innovation on old habits, 
and once a day was regarded as the me plus 
ultra of speed. There is, however, no limit to 
the inventive faculties of that restless creature, 
man. ‘The horse, with his ten miles an hour, 
suddenly lost his reputation, and his fleshly 
muscles were superseded by the iron horse with 
Here, at last, 
thought the simple multitude, is the limit to 
improvement; human invention is taxed to the 
utmost; the migratory birds may save their 
energies, and make their future journeyings by 
taking their passage in a locomotive. But the 
engine may puff and shriek, and struggle in 
vain, to maintain its newly acquired empire. 
Like some successful hero, it has enjoyed the 
days of its laurels, but must now retire into the 
shade before a rival aspirant. It may be use- 
ful, as a drudge, to bear heavy burdens, but 
for the more delicate and honourable task of 
conveying thought from pluce to place, it is to 
be discarded for its sluggishness. ‘Thought is 
quick in its motions as it passes from chamber 
to chamber in the human brain; and why should 
it not be equally quick in passing from mind to 
mind? Light, spiritual, aérial-like, it is often 
impatient at the sluggishness of human speech, 
its usual medium of communication, where two 
minds are brought into close proximity; and for 
distant travel it has successively tried the wing 
of the carrier pigeon, the fleetness of the horse, 


the terrible energy of steam, and has dismissed 
them all, and employed the lightning as its 
courier. How is distance thus annihilated ! 
Admirable courier! He waits not for a full 
packet of despatches before his start, but car- 


ir} ries them in small parcels, so that the thought 


which is bursting from one mind just in its in- 
ception, is in a distant part of the globe begin- 
ning its operation on another mind. The phi- 
losopher exults; no prophet ventures to predict 
the discovery of a velocity greater than this, 


ing, and of unknown duration. And it was patra 
dise, not purgatory, that Christ promised to t 
thief on the cross, that day, not after a peri 
of years or ages of suffering to wash away th 
stains not washed away by the blood of Christ 
‘The Apostle John, too, appears to have been ig 
norant of this doctrine, when he wrote, “Th 
blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth us f 
We learn from those who were present on 
this, “shall we sry solemn occasion? rather, 


at this ridiculous pageant, that a splendid ceno-| 


taph ‘was raised onthe pews in front of the 
great altar, under which was placed a coffin 
covered-with a black velvet pall, the latter hav- 
ing a large.cross 1spon it worked in silver. Th 


ailk, edged with white, and over the pall a large 
gold crozier. and silver triple cross were laid 
At-the’head of the’coffin, the arms of his Holi- 
ness, consisting Of a ‘tiara or triple crown 


worked. im geld, upon black - velvet, were dis- 
played fromthe Genothph, and around the whole 


for what power in nature can outstrip the light- 
ning? We know of but one, and one we do 
know—it is thought itself; and novel as this 
last invention may appear, it has an incompa- 
rable rival. Reader, have you ever heard of 
the Spirttual Telegraph? Surely, you must 
have heard of it, allhough you may not have 
understood its operation. It is as old as the 
world. It was familiar to the first man. It 
was employed for a series of centuries by an- 
cient patriarchs, kings, and prophets. More 
than eightcen hundred years ago, it received its 
perfecting improvements, and since then has 
been in constant operation. One terminus is 
in heaven, the other on earth. The medium 
of communication is the most perfect imagin- 
able. No accident can disarrange it; no ma- 

levolence can sever it, Its virtues may be dis- 
| believed by the many, but the comparatively 
few who have beef induced to try it, speak of 


| it with rapture, as the most certain and unfail- 


ing method of communicating between distant 
“places. It operates with a celerity unknown to 
clumsy machinery of earth. It can convey 


| -most dismal ‘cavern of earth, instantaneously 


a thought, a wish, a groan, or a tear, from the 


into the earof God.- I1s.charm is that it trans- 


same badgeof mourning. The 


the power of the press, the rapidity of the wind, | 


man, through this medium, instantly know 
to God. Unlike the earthly invention, it di 
not require correspondents to wait their turn 


|but conveys thousands of messages in the sa 


instant of time. It has its ramifications to 
‘every spot of earth, where there is a friend of 
God. The Hottentot, the Esquimaux, the In- 
dian, the European, the American, may, at th 

same time, be in communication with the hig 

and mighty Ruler of the Universe, who, without 
confusion, hears every request, every com- 
plaint, every confession. Nay more, gracious, 
messages are returned, now in the way of ad- 
vice, then as an encouragement, often as a 
promise. The means of relief are often simul- 
taneously sent with the cry for relief; joy is 
often the quick response to a plaint of sorrow; 
darkness is dissipated by an instantaneou 

transmission of light. It is said by those who 
have had most experience, that the greatest 
advantage results from keeping oneself in con- 
stant communication on this line of telegraph— 
Ifa break occurs, it must be through negligence 
at the earthly terminus, and the loss falls on 
those who are least able to bear it, The earth- 
ly invention is often employed by those who 
have some scheme of self-aggrandizement in 
view, and we speak with positive certainty 
when we say, that we have known many who, 
by a proper use of the spiritual telegraph, have 
attained to the highest honours and the greates! 
riches. Besides all this it is free, perfectly free ; 
no fees are to be paid; whosoever will, may 


juse it, and enjoy all the advantages it confers. 


It is not for the rich rather thar. the poor, for 
the politician more than the )umble citizen ; 
indeed, if there be any preference, the poor 
seem to have it, We could say much more in 
commendation of this wonderful, this divine 
invention, but we forbear, merely advising our 


jreaders to try the spiritual telegraph, and as 


there are base imitations of it, we caution them 
to see to it, that they get the right mepium of 
communication with heaven. | 


Caurcurs New Orzeans.—There arc 
nine Roman Catholic and twenty-five Protes- 
tant churches at present in the city of New 
Orleans. Of these, four are used by the co- 
loured population. 


Awti-Secrartan Secrarism.— Under this 
head a currespondent of the Christian Observer, 
(London,) offers a few salutary reflections, which 
we subjoin. We regard them as presenting 
most weighty considerations for those who, pro- 
fessing to believe the Scriptures, and in fact 
calling themselves Christians, stand aloof from 
all denominations, on account of what they call 


“contention among the sects.” 

«There is a class of men and women, yet 
not a class, but persons enough to form a large 
one, who are always boasting of their anti-secta- 
rian spirit, whilst they are the most con- 
summate sectaries, only that their sect con- 
sists of but one member. They belong, they 
say, to no party; they do not unite with any 
body of Christians in works of charity and 
piety; they are here and there, and every where, 
as the fancy takes them; and this they call libe- 
rality ; whereas their liberality consists in fol- 
lowing their own predilections; worshipping 
self in a seductive form, as though ‘ they were 
the men, and wisdom should die with them.’ In 
almost every locality, may one or more of these 
anti-sectarian sectaries be found; and if their 
numbers were greater they would cause the 
breaking up of all churches and all societies. 
Milton seems to have been one of these theologi- 
cal units. ‘Whatever were his opinions,’ says 
one of his biographers, ‘no sect could boast of 
his countenance, for after leaving the Church, 
he never joined in public worship with any of 
them.’ It would have come to much the same 
as respects real union of heart and concurrence 
in action, if he had worshipped with all. The 
disciples of Christ ought to live in social sym- 
pathy; and to preserve this each should yield 
some of his own predilections, when the sacri- 
fice is not sinful, to the opinions and feelings of 
others. If, like Milton, we will unite ourselves 
with no class of Christians, till we find one which 
exactly embraces all our opinions, and concurs 
in all our prejudices, there may be the commu- 
nion of saints in heaven, but there will be none 
upon earth. The apologue of the bundle of 
sticks, applies to spiritual as well as secular 
communities, and either is deranged by one 
crooked billet which will not bind up with the 
rest.” 


Prxmourn Rock.—At a town meeting held 


| lately, the town granted a strip of land on the 


town dock, for the purpose of removing the 
stone north of Forefathers’ Rock. This remo- 
val will afford room to erect an iron fence 


it, which is said to be the intention of the Pil- 
grim Society, and for which they mean to soli- 
cit subscriptions. 


— 


Tne Persecurep Armenians.—The evan- 
gelical Armenians of Constantinople, who have 
been suffering persecution at the hands of the 
Archbishop, in which he has been abetted and jus- 
‘tified by Bishop Southgate, have made a powerful 
appeal, through the columns of the Philadelphia, 
Episcopal Recorder to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of Christ in America. If what they 
state is true, and that it is, there is other evi- 
dence than their bare assertions, this Bishop) 
Southgate is a disgrace to the name of Protes- 
tant and American. The editors of the Record- 
er speak very guardedly on the subject. We 
extract the following remarks: 


“©The communication referred to, contains 
not merely a defence by an interested party, of 
their own conduct, but documentary evidence, 
Ist, of the general soundness of their faith, and 
2d, of the deep corruption of the system against 
which they protest. Under these circumstances, 
they could not help incurring the discipline of 
the Greek Church, if its interests were watched 
with any care, by those who administer its af- 
fairs. Now it is well known that in the East, 
excommunication involves persecution; and 


of instances, this document and many others 
previously published in other quarters —seem to 
us abundantly to prove. Such cruelty has been 
exercised towards them, that it is said, the Eng- 
lish and Prussian ambassadors. have felt obliged 
to remonstrate, since which time it is admitted, 
that there has been.a relaxation of that cruelty. 
“It is said, however, that this result could not 
be avoided, that such is the custom of the coun- 
try, and not the law of the Church, and that the 


and we are yet to learn, exactly. to whiat extent 


letter of -Bishop Southgate, that he 


Is is responsible for it. But it appears from the 


that this effect has followed in a great number| 


| 


around the Rock, and to build a monument on) 


Patriarch disapproved but could not prevent it ;} 


relation of of the Greek Patrrarch and the Ame- 
Tican bishop to this persecution is, we know not 
but is not their. relation to the doctrines in 
dispute unfortunate? The former is indeed 
consistent with the standards of his Church 

but what shall be said of the latter? Ought a 
Protestant Bishop to appear to have any fellow- 


ship with the views contained in the confession} 


prescribed to the Armenians? He may do so, 
we grant, without adopting such views, but 


ought he for a moment, to wink at such unscrip-| 


tural demands?” 


License Question.—The citizens of Alba- 
ny, New York, at an adjourned meeting hel 
on Tuesday, 28th ult., unanimously passed a 
resolution, declaring it imperative upon them to 
test the constitutionality of the License Law of 
the state, without the loss of time. The reso- 
lution grows out of the persistence of the Mayor 
of the city in granting licenses to sell liquor, in 
direct violation of the statute, and publicly jus- 
tifying his course on constitutional ground, 


or a Minisrer.—The Presbyterian 
Herald announces the death of the Rev, Samuel 
M. Williamson, pastor of the Mount Bethany 


Presbyterian Church, Tennessee. He has been 
removed in the meridian of life, and in the midst 
of his usefulness, He was one of the most ac- 
live and efficient labourers in the Synod of 
Tennessee, and was very highly esteemed by 
all who knew him, for his work’s sake. 


Socrat Prayer at Pustic Hovsrs.—In the 
Delavan House, Albany, New York, a hotel 
which is capable of entertaining six hundred 
persons, and which at this season of the year is 
crowded, a gong is sounded every evening for 
social prayers, and the landlord, in the presence; 
of all who choose to assemble, conducts family 


worship. It is needless to add that. the house| 


is a temperance one. Congress Hall; at Sara- 
toga Springs, is also conducted on Aptich’ reli- 
gious. principles. It is also a temperance 
house. The Bible is to be found in every 
room, and a well selected library ef useful and 
religious books is provided for the free use of 
the boarders. 


For the Presbyt rian. 
PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO OUR BOOK.—NO. IL. 
Mr. Editor—I am very far from being dis- 


posed to find fault with you, for admonishing| 


your readers, in your paper of the 18th, not to 
consider you as endorsing the amendments pro- 
posed in my last article; yet, if you considered 
any of them objectionable, (as | presume you 
did,) [ could have wished that you had stated 
your objections: for, as already intimated, my 
main object in publishing them, was to elici/ 
such objections to them as any of my brethren 
might be disposed to urge, so that | might be 
enabled, by due correction, to render them as 
unobjectionable as possible. Having waited for 
the appearance of your paper of the 25th, and 
finding therein no remarks from any of your 
correspondents on the amendments proposed in 
my last, | now proceed to submit a few more. 
Series |.—Conrinvep. 

No. 5, chapter x., section viii. In this sec- 
tion, afier ** people,” insert ** or to dissolve con- 
gregations, if found expedient, and to distribute 
the members of such dissolved congregations 
among the adjacent or neighbouring congrega- 
tions, according to their wishes;” so that the 
section, as amended, may read thus: ‘ The Pres- 
bytery has power to receive and issue appeals 
from church-sessions and references brouyht be- 
fore them in an orderly manner; to examine 
and license candidates for the holy ministry ; 
to ordain, install, remove, and jadge ministers ; 
to examine and approve or censure the records of 
church-sessions; to resolve questions of doc- 
trine or discipline seriously and reasonably pro- 
posed; to condemn erroneous opinions which 
injure the purity and peace of the church; t 
visit particular churches, for the purpose of in- 
quiring into their state, and redressing the evils 
that may have arisen in them; to unite or di- 
vide congregations, at the request of the people, 
or to dissolve congregations, if found expedient, 
and to distribute the members of such dissolved 
congregations among the adjacent or neigh- 


bouring congregations, according to their wishes,| 


or to form or receive new congregations ; and, 
in general, to order whatever pertains to the 
spiritual welfare of the churches under thei: 
care.” 

The power which this amendment proposes 
to give, has, heretofore, been repeatedly, and 
with propriety too, exercised by Presbyteries ; 
but, inasmuch as it has not been specifically 
stated in our constitution, the propriety of its ex- 
ercise has, by some, been called in question. 
This amendment is designed to prevent future 
cavils, in reference to this power. 

No. 6, chapter x., section x. Add to this 
section, the following sentence; viz. ‘It shall 
also be the duty of the Presbytery, to meet for 
the transaction of special business, when re- 
quired so to do, either by the Synod of which 
it is a constituent part, or by the General As- 
sembly ; provided that the Assembly, or the 
Synod, as the case may be, when requiring the 
Presbytery thus to meet, allow sufficient time to 
admit of a seasonable attendance.” 

This amendment is recommended by the 
same consideration which suggested amend- 
ment No. 5. 3 

No. 7, chapter x., section xii. In this sec- 
tion, after the word “ churches,” insert, ‘‘ agree- 
ing with us in church-polity ;”—so that the sec- 
tion, as amended, may read thus: * Ministers 
in good standing in other Presbyteries, or in any 


sister churches agreeing with us in church-} 


polity, who may happen to be present, may be 
invited to sit with the Presbytery, as correspon- 
ding members. Such members shall be entitled 
to deliberate and advise, but not to vote in any 
decisions of the Presbytery.” 

It seems, to say the least of it, incongruous, 
to admit men to mingle in our deliberations on 
topics of Church order, Government, or Disci- 
pline, whose known opinions, on all such sub- 
jects, are at variance with those we are known 
to hold. Tocorrect such an impropriety, is the 
object of this amendment. 

No. 8. Add to Chapter x, a new section, as 
follows, viz: “ Section xiii. Ministers, licen- 
tiates, and candidates for the ministry, may be 
transferred from one Presbytery to another, by 
certificate of dismission, and recommendation of 
character and standing; and the Presbytery to 
which any minister, licentiate, or candidate, 
shall present such certificate and recommenda- 
tion, may, if they judge it proper or necessary, 
examine such minister, licentiate,.or candidate, 
with a view to ascertain his soundness in the 


faith, before receiving him, and if not satisfied) 


with his examination, may reject him.” 


The power which this amendment proposes} 


to give, has long been considered by many of 
the wisest and most intelligent men among us, 
as inherent in every Presbylery, and the his- 
tory of the sfrifes and controversies occasioned 
by the denial: of it, suggests the propriety and 
expediency of its explicit recognition in our 
constitution. 

No. 9. Chapter xi., Section i. Add to the 
last sentenceof this section, the following clause, 
viz: ‘“and.in no case shall one ruling elder be 
allowed to take the place of another in Synod.” 


t outh denies the 
fact of there being any persecution; and con-| 


This amendment is intended to provide against 


field assisted him four days, at the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and great and precious was the work of the}. 


°! by the Rev. John McCreary. He graduated at 


a change in the members of the Synod, which 
in judicial cases, might be productive of injus- 

No, 10. Chapter xi., Section ii, Amend 
this section, so as to read thus: “ Any seven 


ministers belonging to the synod, who shall con-| 
vene at the time and place of meeting, wir 


| form a quorum to transact Synodical. business, 


provided not more than three of the said minis-| 
ters belong to one Presbytery, although no ru- 
ling elders or elder, having a right to sit in Sy- 
nod, be found in attendance; but, if any such ru- 
ling elders or elder be present at such time and 
place, such elders-or elder shall form an essen- 
tial part of the quorum of Synod.” 

This amendment is recommended by the 
— consideration which suggested amendment 

o. 4, 

_ Here, I must stop for the present ; for I must 
not transcend the limit, to which, in my intro- 
ductory article, | proposed to confine myself. In 
due time, you may expect to hear from me 
again, and in the interim, [ remain, truly, af- 
fectionately, and fraternally, yours, 

ARCHIPPUS. 


For the Presbyterian. 
GLANCES AT THE PAST.—NO. VII 

Rev. Charles Tennent, the fourth son of 
the Rev. Wm. Tennent, of Neshaminy, was 
born in the county Down, May 3d, 1711, 
and was baptized by the Rev. Mr. Donnell. He 
was educated by his father at the Log College, 
and taken under the care of Philadelphia Pres- 
bytery May, 1736, and was examined at Nes- 
haminy in June, especially as to his evidences} 
of piety. He was licensed September 2Uth, and 
sent to supply im West Jersey;. he was called} 
April 6th, 1737, to Pilesgrove and vicinity, but 
the Presbytery thinking the matter not clear, 
declined to put the call in his hands. He was 
ordained by New Castle Presbytery in 1737, the 
pastor of Whiteclay or Whitely Creek. White- 


Lord in those days. ‘*‘ Man marred what God 
made,” and the errors of the friends of the revival 
caused many good men to stand aloof and look 
on with pain. They were indiscriminately 
branded as enemies of vital heart religion, be- 


cause they were disgusted at the unwise. unkind,} 


and unscriptural proceedings of Whitefield and 
his friends. Whitefieid appears like any thing 
but ‘a seraphic man” when, on coming to 
Whiteclay Creek, and finding some thousands 
waiting to hear the word and discerning among 
them some of the persons, who had been con- 
cerned in publishing certain queries concerning| 
his doctrines and measures, he records the joy 
he felt in singing and in applying in his heart 
to them the words in 23d Psalm, 
“Tie does for me a table spread 

In presence of my fves.” 
The feeling was ridiculous, but to record and 
publish it, was contemptible and any thing but 
a sign of heart religion.* 

A portion of Mr. Tennent’s people left him 
and joined with the Old-side portion of Etk river, 
in calling the Rev, Alexander McDowell; and 
on the union of the Synods in 1758, a consider- 
able number of his warmest friends, the fruits 
of the great revival withdrew and joined the 
Seceders, being shocked at his uniting with a 


in 1739, and in September ’33 he was taken 


body of ministers and people whom they had 
been accustomed to regard as formalists, hypo- 
crites, and enemies to godliness. Mr. ‘Tennent 
was dismissed in 1763, at his request, alleging 


insufficiency of support, and no prospect of use-|. 


fulness. He removed to Buckingham, (now 
Berlin) Maryland, which was the scene of a 
work of grace in 1746, though then vacant. 
Charles Tennent was a good preacher, but a man 
of very high spirit; an unpleasant family quar- 
rel was brought before the Synod, and his clos- 
ing days were clouded, the Presbytery of Lewes 
having suspended him shortly before his death 
in 1771. 

His son Wm. Mackay Tennent was born in 
1743, and graduated at Nassau Hall in 1763, 
he was licensed by Lewes Presbytery before 
1770, and was soon afier ordained pastor of 
Greenfield, Connecticut. In 1782, he was in- 
stalled by the First Philadelphia Presbytery, 
pastor of Abington, Norriton, and New Provi- 
dence; he gave up the latler two congregations 
in 1809, and died in 1811. He was the son- 
in-law of the Rev Dr. Rodgers of New York. 

Charles Tennent was succeeded at Whiteclay 


Nassau Hall in 1764, and was licensed by New 
Castle Presbytery, July 31st, 1766, and was sent 
by the Synod to Virginia and North Carolina. 
He was called to Long Cave,South Carolina, and 
four other important places solicited his continu- 
ance withthem.. He declined the invitations and 
was sent by the Synod to Western Pennsylva- 
nia. He was ordained May 10th, 1769, pastor 
of the Head of Christiana and Whiteclay ; but 
in 1770, the Synod sent him to supply Cashy’s 
settlement and Fourth Creek, North Carolina, and 
the year following, to supply between the Yadkin 
and Catawba. He died June 16th, 1800. Mor- 
gan Edwards knew him and said, **he knew two 
Presbyterians that were good men, and one was 
Mr. McCreary.” Dr. Martin said, ** he was a 
pious, zealous minister, and faithful pastor and 
presbyter, and esteemed by his brethren.” The 
Dr. adds, he was succeeded by Mr. Waugh, a 
young minister of great promise, whose course 
was short. 

Whiteclay Creekt was one of our earliest 
congregations and was represented in Presbytery 
by an elder, Alexander White, in 1713, the Rev. 
George Gillespie having just before on the 28th 
of May, become pastor of Whiteclay and Head 
of Christiana. A good deal of trouble was occa- 
sioned to the Presbytery of New Castle and to 
the Synod in 1718—19 and 20, by the pertinacity 
of one family in insisting that Mr. Gillespie was 
insufficient for the ministerial work. Their 
complaint was declared to be groundless, but Mr, 
Gillespie appears to have given up the charge 
of the congregation, for in 1721, Mr. James 
Morehead, whom the Synod refused to counten- 
ance as a minister, preached there and raised a 
party in his favour. 

The Rev. Thomas Creaghead was the minis- 
ter from 1724 to 1735, and on his removal to 
Big Spring and Middle Spring, Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Tennent was called. | 

It will not be unimportant to notice the minute! 
made by Philadelphia Presbytery, of the exami- 
nation of the candidates as to their personal 
piety, in Mr. [lenry’s and Charles Tennent’s 
case. It was their uniform practice. So before 
ordaining Mr. David Cowell at Trenton, Nov. 
Qd, 1736, they examined him as to “ his religi- 
ous principles and sentiments,” Mr, John Guild 
before being licensed September 13th, 1737, was 
examined as to * his pious inclinations and dis- 
positions.” When in January, 1741, they 
licensed Samuel Evans, they “ inquired diligent- 
ly touching the workings of the Spirit on his 
heart.” 

The Rev. David Evans was a native of Wales, 
and began preaching in his native language to 
the Presbyterians in Great Valley or Tredryffryn, 
Chester county, Pennsylvania. The Presbytery 
of Philadelphia censur:d him for doing so,.and 
put him in a course of training, requiring him 
to give up all business for twelve months and 


* This censure appears to us more severe than 
the premises warrant.—Ed. Pres. 

+ The Rev. George Ross, an Episcopal minister, 
began in 1705 to preach in Newcastle, giving one 
Sabbath monthly to Apter? and one to White 
Clay. The church of St. James at the Jatter place 
was built in 1716, principally through Mr. James| 
Robinson who. lived there, and who gave 10 acres 
of glebe land for ‘ever, besides other handsome con- 
tributions. Mr. Ross continued many years in the 
cha of Newcastle, counting the chirch at 
White Clay a Chapel of Ease; he was diligént, 
irreproachable and successful in his labours; his 


_Elders who signed the Protest in 1741, was the 


son was one of the signers of the Declaration of 


the East for his persecutions, he mentions that 


devote himself to study. At the end’of the year 
he was licensed and preached both in the Great 
Valley and the Welsh Tract, Delaware, He 
graduated at Yale in 1713, and was ordained 
pastor of the Welsh Tract, November 3d, 1714, 
and was succeeded there in 1722 or °23 by the 
Rev, ‘Thomas Evans. David Evans settled at 
Tredryffryn on leaving his other charge, and in 
March 1738, he laid before Philadelphia Presby 
tery his scheme for supplying the English Pres- 
terians in his neighbour 
also to supply Norriton. The Presbytery met 
December 4th, 1739, at his meeting house, he 
having been charged by one of his hearers with 
church tyranny, in having set aside the officers 
of the church, and saying, “* he would make no 
use of them.” He was cleared and his accuser 
suspended for defamation, but he renewed the 
charge together with that of false doctrine, and 
the Presbytery in April 1740, blamed him for his 
treatment of the officers, but acquitted him of 
false doctrine. He was then dismissed at his 
own request, and was called May 27th, 1740, 
to Pilesgrove and Quihawken, New Jersey, and 
he settled there. The name of the second con- 
gregation is a conjecture, but it is difficu't from 
the record to make out any thing else. It ap- 
pears that April 30th, 1741, the church of Piles- 
grove entered into a covenant, which Mr. Evans 
signed and twenty-five members, of whom we 
notice the names of Isaac Vanmeter, Henry 
Vanmeter, Cornelius Newkirk, Abram Newkirk, 
Barnet Dubois, Lewis Dubois, and Garret Du- 
bois, Mr. Evans protested, together with Presi- 
dent Dickinson, against introducing overtures 
into the Synod or passing any acts, but this he 
retracted upon understanding the matter clearly, 
though he entered his dissent against having a 
Committee of Bills and Overtures, He afier- 
wards took offence at something, and withdrew 
from the Synod for several years, but came 
back and acknowledged his fault. He adhered 
jo the Old-side, and died in 1751. One-com- 
plaint made against him in the Great Valley was 
that he did not preach enough in Welsh. 

The Rev. Samuel Evans graduated at Yale 


under the care of Philadelphia Presbytery, and 
licensed January 8th, 1741. In May, Tred- 
ryfiryn asked to be placed in connection with 
New Brunswick Presbytery, but the request 
was referred to the Synod. Mr. Evans was 
called to Deerfield, New Jersey, and was asked 
for as a supply to Great Valley. He was or- 
dered to supply both places, and in October| 
he was called to the latter congregation, and 
was ordained May 5th, 1742. He was the 
supply of Norriton. He deserted his charge in 
1747, and travelled again and again to Eng- 
land, and was disowned by the Synod until he 
amend his life, and return to his duty. 

On the 18th of August, 1741, Philadelphia 


He was directed} 


for the latter. 


Presbytery met at Woodbury, New Jersey, and 
received under their care Joel Evans, and in 
September following, licensed him and ordered 
him to supply Woodbury, and Deerfield, New 
Jersey. In April 1742, Mr. Vandyke from 
Apoquinimy, Delaware, came as a commis- 
sioner to the Presbytery, to ask for Mr. Evans, 
their pastor, Mr. Hook being lately deceased. 
The death of Joel Evans, was reported to the 
Synod in May 1743, 

‘T'redryffryn was supplied by the Rev. Timo- 
thy Griffith monthly, until 1753, when the Rev. 
John Kinkead was called. He was from Ire- 
land, and was sent by the Synod in May, 1752, 
to supply Western Virginia till March, and he 
did so, <A great delay arose about his ordina- 


tion, and the Presbyteries of Philadelphia and 


Newcastle represented to the Synod that they 
were so few in numbers that they could not at- 


tend to his ordination; so the Rev. Mr. Cathcart 
of Red Clay, Delaware, was enjoined to attend 
with some brethren of Philadelphia Presbytery, 
and Mr. Kinkead was ordained pastor of the 
Great Valley and Norriton in 1753. He in- 
volved himself in difficulties, and not satisfied 
with the proceedings of the Synod, he withdrew 
in 1759. He was installed October, 1760, pas- 
tor of Windham, New Hampshire, and was 
dismissed in Apri#1765. He was formally dis- 
owned by tre Synod in 1769. : 

He was succeeded at Great Valley by the 
Rev. John Simonton, who was ordained pastor} 
by Philadelphia Presbytery in 1761, and was 
one of the original members of the Second 
Philadelphia Presbytery. He died in 1791, 
aged 81, being perhaps the only instance of a 
man ordained at the ageof fifty. He is spoken 
of by the Rev. James R. Willson in his history 
of the atonement, as a faithful supporter of the 
Scripture doctrine of atonement. 

In October 1755, the Welsh people of Great 
Valley applied to the New-side Presbytery of 
Abington, for the ordination of Mr. John Grif- 
fith, he being skilled in Welsh though not 
learned in classic lore. The matter was de- 
ferred till 1758, when at the union of the 
Synods, he was ordained by a committee con- 
sisting of Samuel Davies, Francis Alison, Rich- 
ard ‘T’reat, Andrew Hunter and Abraham Ket- 
tletas. He died in 1770, and with him proba- 
bly ended the preaching of the Welsh language 
in Chester county. 

In March 1738, Norriton asked Philadel- 
phia Presbytery for supplies, and Mr. David 
Evans was charged-to supply them. In Ma 
1739, they sent Mr. Francis Makemy to an 
for supplies, and they were sent regularly. It 
would be interesting to know if the Makemy of 
Norriton was a relative of the venerable man, 
(whose full name he bore) who planted Presby- 
terianism in Maryland, and through whom the 
first Presbytery was formed in America. He 
left. two brothers in county Donegal, Ireland, 
and had three sisters married in this country. 
It is to be hoped that some further memorials 
may yet be found of him. It is supposed that 
Robert -Porter who stands at the head of the 


Representative of Norriton: he was the father 
of the late General Andrew Porter, and grand- 
father of Gov. George Porter of Michigan, and 
Gov. D. R. Porter of Pennsylvania. 

K. H. 


THE TRIAL OF DR. KING. 


By recent letters from Greece, it appears that 
the expected trial of Dr. King, before the court 
of Areopagus, came on at Athens on the 23d 
of April. Two eminent lawyers appeared for 
him before this court; and Dr, King himself 
made a bold defence; though he was inter. 
rupted by the court, at the instigation of his 
persecutors, the Greek ecclesiastics. The pleas 
in this case, which are of great interest, as hav- 
ing an important bearing on the liberty of the 
press and the general cause of freedom in 
Greece, have been reported in the newspapers 
of Athens, . This court, as was anticipated, de- 
cided against Dr. King, but he was to have an- 
other trial before the Criminal Court at Syra, 
the 22d of July. He says of his lawyers,'in his 
last letter: “I believe they have conscientious/y 
undertaken to plead my cause; for not only 
did they come out boldly before the Areopagus, 
but in private circles I believe they plead my 
cause, and have done much to convince many 
that it is just. At Syra they will probably en- 


ter into the subject of my trial much more theo-| 


logically than th2y could do before the Areo- 
pagus, which is confined principally to the right 
application of the law, but does not enter into 
the subject, to determine whether the person 
accused is guilty or not of the charge brought 
against him.” : 

The ground of charges against Dr. King, is 
his republication of extracts from early Greek 
authors, condemning some of their present su- 
perstitions. Should he be judged guilty of 
crime by the court of Syra, the State’s attorney 
informs hii, that his punishment will be im- 
prisonment, at that place, for some months or 
years. Among many tokens of sympathy in 


an lish gentleman at Malta, in anticipation 
of the issue of his final trial, had sent him a very 
handsome coat to be worn in prison? And he 
moreover consoles himself with the. reflection, 
that should he be condemned, he will be placed 
in the company of felons, and thus have the op- 
portunity of freely preaching the pure gospel of 
salvation even there. 


> 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 
Tae Curroxer Com- 
missioners to whom were referred the matiers 
at issue between the two parties in the Cherokee 
Nation have agreed upon the propositions which 
must form the basis of a new Treaty between 
them and the. United States, The report is in 
the nature of a compromise, and it is to be hoped 
that both parties will cheerfully acquiesce in all 
its provisions and thus put an end to the feuds 
which have so long existed among them. 

The Commissioners, we understand, reject 
the exclusive claim of the ** Old Settlers” to the 
lands ceded by the Treaty of 1828, and decide 
that the Treaty was for the benefit of the whole 
Cherokee Nation. As an offset to this they give 
the “* Old Settlers” their proportion of the avails 
of the lands sold to the United States by the 
Cherokees East of the Mississippi, The sum 
due to this portion of the Cherokees under the 
decision is to be ascertained by a fair estimate, 
but it is supposed that it will be equal to one 
hundred and fifty dollars to each man—four 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars in all—and 
this must-be paid out of the United States Trea- 
sury. 

In regard to the Treaty party, the Commis- 
sioners hold that, in consequence of the extrava- 
gant expenditures for the removal of the Ross or | 
Government party, under the provisions of the 
Treaty of 1835, in the benefits of which expen- 
ditures the Treaty party did not participate, 
having removed themselves, the pro capite al- 
lowance to which they (the Treaty party) are 
entitled, shall be what it would have been if the 


‘expenditures had been judiciously made ; and as 


an estimate for this amount, the Commissioners 
adopted the sums received by the Treaty party 
as a commutation for removal and subsistence, 
viz: twenty dollars each for the former, and 
thirty-three dollars and thirty-three cents each 
They also decide that the fami- 
lies of Major Ridge, John Ridge, and Elias Boudi- 
not be allowed a reasonable amount for damages 
to property, being compelled precipitately to flee 
their country in consequence of the murders of 
the before named persons, who lost their lives 
because of having signed the Treaty of 1835. 

_ The Commissioners propose, in the new 
Treaty, to pass an act of general amnesty, par- 
dons for offences, &c. among all the Cherokees; 
to make ample provision for the security of life, 
liberty. and property, and the great Rbgolute 
rights of freemen ; to extend the criminat laws 
of the United States over the country; to allow 
all persons a fair participation in the Cherokee | 
Government, and to dispense for the present 
with a partition of the Cherokee country. 

Tue Brste.—The Bible has been translated 
into, and is now printed or written in, one hun- 
dred and fifty languages. 

RartroaD Cars on THE cor- 
respondent of a daily paper complains in strong 
terms against the authorities of some of our 
large cities for allowing railroad pleasure cars to 
run through the streets on the Sabbath. He 
says that persons who have a proper respect 
for the day, and who attend church, are great- — 
ly annoyed and shocked at the conduct of those 
who ride in the cars, and the disrespect paid 
to the Lord’s day, by the privilege granted to the 
owners of these vehicles. } 

Awnpre’s Parers.—The original papers found 
on the person of: Major Andre, in the hand- 
writing of Arnold, the passports of John Ander- 
son and his boatmen, plan of forts at West 
Point, their armament, and number of troops, 
&c., may be seen at No. 186 Fulton. street, 
New York. They belong to the De Witt Clin- 
ton family. for a member of which they are 
now being framed. They have been carefully 
preserved, and are but little worn. Each word 
is as distinct as when first traced by the traitor.. 


Great Hurricane at Raroronea.—The 
New Bedford Mercury,of Friday says:—By 
the arrival of the whale ship Mary Ann, Capt. 
Bonney, of Fairhaven, at this port last evening, 
we have received from Rev. Mr. Buzacott, of the 
missionary station at Rarotonga, the following 
account of a devastating hurricane by which 
that place has been visited. On the 16th of 
March, 1846, the Island of Rarotonga, situated 
in E, lon. 160, S. lat. 21 12, was visited by 
the most dreadful hurricane ever known there.. 
The sea had been rough with heavy squalls on 
the 15th; on the 16th the wind was high and. 
the mercury sinking fast; from 10, P. M., to. 
3, A. M., of the 17th it blew a perfect hurricane 
—the rain poured in torrents and the sea over. . 
flowed its banks, and went a long way in over — 
the North and East settlements, carrying de- 
struction in its progress. The rain poured— 
the torrents descended from the mountains, and 
with the sea nearly deluged the above two sta- 
tions. Mr. Buzacoit’s new house is the only 
mission house that remains standing. Mr. and 
Mrs, Pitman, with their sister, were dragged 
through the sea, sometimes up to their pecks, 
to a place of safety, where they had to remain 
exposed to the storm from 11 at night till day- 
light the next morning. The houses of the na- 
tives, with a very few exceptions, are in ruins. 
handsome chapels, and one school house, all 
lately erected, were destroyed, Upwards of 
250 honses, 112 of which were framed and 
stone built, and plastered with lime, on one sta- 
tion alone—‘ Avanie,’ are destroyed. Thou- 
sands of cocoanuts, breadfruit, and other trees, © 
were torn up by the roots, while those stand- 
ing are most of them headless, leafless and 
branchless. The work of civilization, which 
had been gradually advancing for the last twen- 
ty years, has received such a check that ten 
years of prosperity would scarcely restore the — 
Island to what it was before the storm. No. 
lives were lost, but a severe famine is in prospect, | 
having lost all their food, 

Fouvrrn oF JuLy—Great Western.—Dur- 
ing the last homeward passage of the Great 
Western, the anniversary of the declaration of 
American Independence occurred, On that day, 
July 4th, a request was made of Captain Mat. 
thews that he would permit them to celebrate 
the event, as is customary among citizens of the 
United States. This he at once acceded to. 
On the passengers assembling for dinner, Capt. 
Matthews stated the request that had been made, 
and his ready compliance therewith, and resigned 
the chair to General Armstrong, who on taking 
the chair, said that, if there were any persons pre- 
sent who objected to the “ display,” they were at 
liberty to retire; but .before they did so, he as- 
sured. them that nothing would be said or done 
to annoy the most fastidious. Their only object” 
was to celebrate, in a becoming manner, an— 
event which formed an important topic in the 
history of nations. The celebration of Ameri-- 
can Independence that day; on board the Great 
Western, would not cause discord or disunion. 
It would, he was confident, create a stronger 
feeling of friendship. He trusted that the senti- 
ments which would be uttered would show that 
Englishmen and Americans were friends of each 
other. The company sat down to a sumptuous 
dinner ; and, after the cloth was removed, the 
Chairman called upon the company to join in 
drinking the following toasts ;—* The day we 
celebrate” The Mé@mory of: Washington” — 
6s The President of the United States” —“ Queen 
Victoria” —* Louis Philippe.” The whole affair 
passed off with great satisfaction to all parties. 

Excurstons.—The Brooklyn Star 
states that a frightfvl scene occurred on board 
one of the Staten Island steamboats on Sunday 
afternoon, 2d inst., on her trip up to thé city of 
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sengers,.and upon passing Governor's 


was made-to.one side.to 
encémpatent of the California troops. 


caused-the boat to careen very much,.asd 


rted to- the: boat, 
which her to roll her guaris under, wet- 


a. motion was i 


sued. Some of the women screech 


Thi 


-ting’*her decks and_creatin €onster- 
“An unpe Wed ecche confusion en- 
Some others 


i 


T HE. 


Bat these persecutions had been stay 
pec. intérference of the British Cousul at that 
pase who made such @. representation to the 
tion of the . Thus British power here, 
ag in the hands of the Ambassador, Sir Stratford 
Canning, at Constantinople, was nobly sustain- 
‘ing the cause of religious freedom. | 


| “Burgmau.—The Boston Reflector says, ‘‘ac- 


counts from Burmah, received within a few 
days; at the Missionary Rooms, speak of the 


kneeling aud praying, and others fainting, while| baptism of three hundred and seventy-two 


a number of brave fellows,’ 


in solicipation: of; Karens, at one time, in the neighbourhood of | 


capsizing, of which there was imminent danger,; Rangoon, by a native preacher from Sando- 
jumped email boat on the uppet deck, and) way. They. had Jong been, it is stated, wor- 


by the force. oft 
to 


The effect: will probably ‘be ‘to prevent some of 
them ‘from going on pleasure excursions hereal- 


-/POPBRY-IN CANADA, AND ITS EFFECTS. 
The Rev. Me. 
Church of Scotiand, who has been recénily tra- 


velliag. in this country.end in Canada, bears 


testimony that it is an undeniable fact in Cana- 
da, anda fact which obtrudes .ifself on the no- 


tice .of the. traveller.in every country where 


that the 


t ple are sin- 


Popery “is: paramount, 


larly ignorant of spiritual things, and that 
thie vidi tani is not confined to the lower clas- 
ses. -had occasion to converse in Lower; 
Canada with educated men amongst the Roman 
Catholics, and he found them as much warped) 
and entangled by the meshes of Foner as the 


ollowi 


lowest of the people. He gives the 


account of a conversation. which lately: took 


place between a missionary of the French Ca- 
nadian Society and one of these Canadians. 


Missionary. Do you think.of the welfare of | | 
| have hard thoughts of those whom they ought to 


soul amidst your care for the body? 
nist, O yes, I vay my chapelet (beads) 


every day, and. | love God with all my heart,| 


and my neighbourus mysell 
Mislinery. Then you are a saint‘and with- 


-Romanist. No; have sinned. its 
Missionary. - But. you “know a single sin de- 
serves hel}. How do you, who. conléss your- 
selfa sinner, hope to be saved? . 


Rombinist. tell you I say my chapelet every 


day. I wear the medal of the Holy Virgin, 
and I go regularly to confession. What. more 
canonedo! 


. Missionary. But there is nothing of Jesus| 
Christ in all this; and the word of God says 


that he is the only Saviour, 
Romanist. I.confess my sins to the priest, 
and he. forgives them. need nothing more. 
Such is the practical effect of Romanism, 
such the religious life leaftued from teach- 
ings,» The French Canadians in Canada East 
are represented as sunk in. Papal superstitions. 


Out of a. population of 700,000, upwards of 


500,000 are French Catholics. The. rapidity 
with which they increase is said to be quite in- 
credible. . The revenues of the .Popish Church 
in Canada East, altogether independent of what 
is raised by the people themselves, are about 
175,000 dollars annually. The country is 
overspread with crosses and with images of the 
Virgin, In the lower provinces there are about 
200,000 Romanists. In Montreal there are 


about 30,000 Irish Catholics, besides the French} 


ones. In Lower Canada Popery may be said 
to be permanent; in Upper Canada it is de- 
scribed as making decided progress. 


MAGNIFICENT BEQUESTS THE IRISH PRES- 


It is with the highest satisfaction we announce 


that the late Mrs. Magee of Dublin has bequeathed 
the magnificent sum of 20,0001, towards the es- 
tablishment of a Presbyterian College. May we 


not bumbly. hope that the Head.of the Church) 


has good things in store for [rish Presbyteri- 
anism, when he has sent such a contribution a: 
such a crisis? By means of this: most season- 


able legacy, the approaching Assembly will be 


placed upon a vantage ground in dealing with 


the difficulties of the question of ministerial edu- 


cation. We have heard that the Rev. Dr. Brown 


of Aghadoey, the Rev. Richatd Dill of Dublin, 
-and Counsellor Gibson, are the trustees to whom 


the care of this splendid bequest has been com- 


mitted, and that, as to the manner of its appli- 


cation, they are to act under the direction of the 
General Assembly. 
sum -will be expended upon the erection of a 
Theological College such as that which is now 
being built by the Free Church, but, of course, 
upon a less ostentatious scale, as the expense of 
the mere building in Edinburgh will amount to 
upwards of 26,0001. It is not unlikely that 
the remainder will be appropriated to the en- 
dowment of such Professorships; in addition to 
those already in existence, as circumstances may 
render necessary. We feel confident that the 
Church will not adopt any decision as to the 
disposal of this fund without the most mature 
deliberation, and perhaps the approaching meet- 
ing of Assembly will scarcely feel itself in a 
position to make any definite arrangement upon 
the subject. In addition to the legacy for the 
establishment of a Presbyterian College, Mrs. 
Magee has bequeathed India fun@s to the amount 
of about 25,0007. to the Foreign Mission of 
our Assembly. According to the terms of the 
will, the principal is to remain intact; but we 
learn that, in. the way in which it is to be vest- 
ed, it will yield 700/, or 8002. per annum. 
She has bequeathed upon the same terms, 5000/. 
to our Home Mission.— Banner of Ulster. 


INTERESTING ACCOUNTS FROM MISSIONS. 


At the monthly meeting in Park street 
‘Church, Boston, on Sunday evening, 2d inst., 
some facts of great interest were stated, especi- 
ally in reference to the religious awakening 
among the Nestorians of Persia. The revival 


was described as very similar to what has been} 


in former years witnessed, in times of great re- 
ligious interest in America. It commenced in 
the seminaries and schools, and has extended to 
many villages. 
enud-about two-thirds of the pupils have been 
special subjects of the work. The Nestorian 
bishops and priests—their prejudices against the 
missiotaries being all allayed—appear to have 
been deeply affected with the conviction that a 


special diving influence, such as they had never| 


before witnesked, was pervading the whole com- 
munity. And nine of the class of Ecclesiastics, 
who have hitherto gloried and trusted in forms, 
appear to have been truly humbled, and to have 
embraced revealed truth in the love of it; and 
are now very actively co-operating with the 
missionaries in recommending Christ as the 
only Mediator and atoning Saviour. 

A letter was read from the Missions, describ- 
ing, among other interesting facts, the case of 
one, styled the mountain deacon, who from a 
feeling of great self-righteousness and pride, 
was, in the course of a short period, brought to 
confess that his sins were as mountains in 
weight upon his spirit, and who subsequently 
was peculiarly faithful and zealous, and success-| 
ful in: efforts for bringing his relatives and neigh- 
bours ander Christian influence. The effects of 
this revival had, been very masked, in giving 
greater order and decency to dontestic and social 
arrangements — in inducing many to make 
prompt and full restitution in cases where they 
had wronged others—in creating a disrelish for 
fine dress and show—and in diffusing a spirit 
of forgiveness,. love.and charity, and concern 
for the ignorant, through the community. — 

A Jetier was also read a 
missionary at. Trebizond io Turkey—detailing 
the rsecutions which the Evan ical 
Armenians of that place hail experienced from 
the expulsion. ftom ordinary 


heir weight literally crushed it) shippers of the true God. 
pieces... The io fright, ébandoned; telligence fixes the 
the wheel; stexin was entirely blown off, and alll 
regarded their estape as almost pfovidential. | 


Begg; a minister of the Free}. 


The date of this in- 

scene in March.” @ _ 

From the Christian Intelligencer. 
BABBATH TRAVELLING. 

Messrs. Editors—lIt is customary with some 
clergymen to cross a ferry or use a railcar upon 
the Sabbath, as if no law regarding the obser- 
vance of the Sabbath existed ;.and they some- 
times plead in excuse of their conduct, that they 
are upon God’s errand—that they use these 
means to arrive at thesanctuary where they are 
to preach. Suffer a layman to inquire (through 
your paper) of such ministers, whether the end 


to preach before a certain congregation, is i 
right for a clergyman to encourage the Sunday 
trips of steamboats, railcars, and omnibuses ? 
The conductors of these conveyances do not look 
at the end for which these ministers travel—they 


It may be that part of the} 


Nearly all the native teachers} 


only take knowledge of the fact that these pro- 
fessed ambassadors of the Most High do travel 
on his holy day. Thus is a door opened for 
the grossest violationsof the Sabbath. Ifthere is 
any argument for this breach of God’s law, | 
earnestly beg of the possessors of such argument 
to lay it before the public, that they may nolonger 
respect. 


ASHTON, 


.. FOREIGN ITEMS. 
From late Foreign Journals received at the Office of the 
Presbyterian. 
Temperance ConGress.—A great Congress 
of ‘Temperance Societies was in session in the 
Swedish capital, One hundred and thirty-two 
national and foreign associations are there re- 
resented ; and the King, as President of the 
Stockholm Society, with his Queen, was pre- 
sent at the opening meeting. 
Quakers.—The sum paid-by the Society of 
Friends in England, this year, under distraint, 


and in obedience to ecclesiastical demands,| 


‘amounts to nine thousand pounds, which they, 
as usual, protest against. 

Tue Paracy.—His Holiness, the Pope, is 
winning golden opinions from the people of 
‘Rome, - On the 2d ultimo, he proceeded on 
foot through the streets, a condescension not 
witnessed since the days of Ganganelli. The 
six Cardinals comprising the temporary com- 
mission of Government. had disag.eed among 
themselves, and Cardinals Lambruschini, Mattei, 
and Bernetti had tendered their resignation. A 
full amnesty was to be published in a few days. 
The Pope signed on the 28th the pardon of Pro- 
fessor Orioli, Minister of Public Instruction dur- 
ing the Revolution of 1831. His Holiness in- 
tended to permit the construction of Railroads 


various reforms in the adm@istration. Several 
inhabitants of Rome having been incarcerated 
and the Governor being unable to assign any sat- 
isfactory reason for that measure, the Pope order- 
ed the prisoners to be immediately restored to 
liberty. 
France—Frightful Railway Accident.—A 
train on the Northern railway ran off the track 
near Arras, early in July, by which many per- 
sons were killed or wounded. At the spot where 
the accident occurred, the line runs on an em- 
bankment of six metres high, Two carriages 
were precipitated into the bog, where the water 


and thirteen passengers were’ killed and se- 
ven wounded, three dangerously. ‘T‘wo Eng- 


the wounded. 
stated in connection with this accident, name- 
ly, that it was currently reported in Paris before 
it had taken place. An inquiry is about to be 
ins:ituted, to ascertain the origin of this inexplic- 
able rumour. 

Fanaticrsm.—Numerous persons are prepa- 
ring to emigrate from Sweden to North Ameri- 
ca, under the guidance of Erich Janson, a fana- 
tic, who has set himself up as a prophet, and 
who has thousands of followers. 


Russta,—It is announced that the Empero 
intends to abolish Slavery in some provinces in 
which it still exists.—W hen he was last at War- 
saw, he created some surprise by walking in the 
streets, without being accompanied, and without 
protection. He created still more surprise, also, 
by entering a public coffee-house, frequented by 
disaffected persons, and partaking of refresh- 
‘ments. The persons present uncovered before 
him, and he returned their politeness. Every 
one of those persons would have been glad to 
have caused his death; but as he was alone and 
undefended, they disdained to touch him. This 
speaks volumes in favour of the Polish charac- 
ter. 


Turxey.—A letter from Constantinople of 
the 25th of June, mentions that the Sultan had, 
on his return to that capital, appointed a Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction, and earnestly recom- 
mended his Ministers to propagate and encour- 
age public instruction. The Sultan appears to 
be taking very effective steps to extend educa- 
tion, and to find very efficient aid in his chief 
Minister, Reschid Pacha, as well as in Emin 
Pacha, a young and enlightened Turk, who has 
had the advantage of a Cambridge education. 
A normal school for the education of teachers is 
to be instituted, for the conducting of which 
teachers are to be brought from Western Eu- 
rope. 

A Lonpon Newsparrr.—Nineteen shares 
of the London Globe were sold by auction at 
London, on the 16th, which realized 12,900 

mber were purchased 
by Mr. Ridgeway, the publisher, of Piccadilly, 
London. | 


as induced him to interpose for the protec-| 


| 


can justify the means in these cases? In i 


through the Papal dominions, and to introduce} 


is about nine feet deep. Two conductors’ 


lish gentlemen and an English lady are among! 
A very extraordinary fact is 


Vesvuvivs.—Letters from Naples mention that 
Vesuvius has been making a great noise, nat 
vomiting forth smoke and flame, which, at night, 
presents a magnificent spectacle. 


Tue Orecon Treaty 1n ENGLAND AND 
France.—The London Herald, of July 11, 
says :—The intelligence of the ratification of the 
Oregon Treaty by the American Senate, con- 
veyed by the Great Western, and which was 
given to our readers by extraordinary express, 
in a second edition in our paper of Saturday 
last, has been read with satisfaction and delight 
in every town and hamlet in England. 

We extract the following from the Paris cor- 
respondence of the Liverpool Times :—Whilst 
it was pending, the Parisian newspapers, with- 
out exception of political party, took the most in- 
tense interest in the Oregon question, a made} 
it the theme of long and violent lucubrations.| 
From this, one would have thought that the in- 
telligence of ‘its being brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion, would have been received with the 
most lively emotion ; but the exact contrary has 
been the case. | 

Accipent 1n a Mine.—A most 
féarful mining calamity occurred on Thursday 
afternoon, at East W heal Rose lead mine, in the 
parish of Newlyn, eight miles from Truro. A 
thunder-storm of unprecedented violence, attend- 
ed with a flood which resembled rather the 
bursting of a waterspout than the heaviest rain, 
broke over the neighbourhood. The torrents 
pouting from Newlyn Downs, collected towards 


the val 


» Where the mine is situated, and rush- 
ing in torrents down the shafi, quickly filled! 


every level. Some of the le, who wet 
alarmed at the. first flow of ey made, their 
way to the surface and escaped, but they were 
very few. rs hed so near as to be seen 
from the surface, but, exhausied by their previous 
exertions to hasten up the ladders, were beaten) 


down by the torrent and perished. Forty-three} 


were drowned in the mine. 
Cotontat Bisnorrics.—The benevolent in- 
dividual who recently contributed the large sum 
of 35,0001. for the endowment of two colonial 
bishoprics, was Miss Burdett Coutts. It is un- 


derstood that Miss Coutts consulted a right Rev. 


Prelate as to the sum that would be required 
for the purpose, and, on being informed, im- 
mediately gave a cheque for the amount, Miss 
Coutts then asked if she might be allowed to 
name the bishoprics to which she wished her 
subscription should be applied, which of course| 
met the ready acquiescence of his Lordship.| 
She accordingly named Adelaide (South Aus- 
tralia) and the Cape of Good Hope.— Cambridge 
Advertiser. 

Anturopascore.—The following extraordi- 
nary communication was made to the Academie} 
Royale des Sciences de Paris, at its last meeting, 
by a Greek physiologist, a M. Eseltja, who as- 
serts that by the assistance of electric light, he 
has been enabled to see through the human 
body, and thus to detect the existence of deep- 
seated visceral disease. He has followed the 
operations of digestion and of circulation. He 
has seen the nerves in motion. M. Eseltja has 
imposed the name of ** Anthropascope” on his 
extraordinary discovery(?) 

Aterers,—Accounts from Oran state that the 
French have taken a terrible revenge on the na- 
tives for the massacre of the Freneh prisoners} 
at Sidi-Ibrahim. Despatches have been receiv- 
ed from General Cavaignac, the Commander-in 
Chief of the division of the Army stationed at 
Djemma-Ghazaouat, which state that the Arabs, 
taking advantage of the temporary absence of 


the General, made a show of attacking some} 


detachments of troops employed in repairing the 
road from Ghazaouat and the frontier. The 
troops immediately ceased working, and sent an 


PRESB 


express to General Cavaignac, with an account 
of the apprehended danger. General Cavaignac 
immediately returned with the detachment un- 
der his command, and contrived to get the Arabs 
between his column and the sea, so that they 
could not by any possibility escape. He then 
attacked them fiercely, and the wretched 
horde of Arabs were butchered toa man. The 
greater portion were destroyed by the fire 
of the troops, and the remainder were driven 
into the sea and drowned. The whole affair 
was a disgraceful butchery. Of the Arabs not 
a soul escaped—five hundred were destroyed. 
Of the French there does not appear to have 
been a man killed or wounded. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Proposition For Prace.—Letters from Washing-| 
ton state that the President sent a message to the 
Senate on the Sth inst., with a proposition tor Peace 
with Mexico, It is believed that Mexicois willing 
to receive a Commissioner or Minister froin this 
country. There is a rumour that a Commissioner 
from Mexico -has arrived, bringing an offer of his 
Government that it will receive a Minister, and 
assent to terms of peace. It is likewise rumoured! 
that the President has submitted to the Senate that 
he will send Mr. Slidell as Minister to Mexico if 
the Senate think proper, and that he will also ask 
of Congress an appropriation of three millions of 
dollars to purchase some of the Western depart- 
ments of the Mexican Republic. ; 


Concress.— The present session of Congress 
will close its labours on Monday next. Many bills 
will, as usual, have to lie over, but all the impor- 
tant measures will be passed. These will produce 
a great change in the financial and commercia) 
policy of the country. 


Tue Tarire Sicnev.—The President sign- 
ed the new Tariff bill on the 3lst ult., so that it is 
now the law of the land, and will go into opera- 
tion on the Ist of December. 


Tue Warenouse anp THE Sus-Treasury 
Passep.—The Liouse of Representatives on Satur- 
day passed the Warehouse bill by a vote of yeas 
117. nays 52. In the Senate, the Sub-Treasury 
bill was passed by a vote of 28 to 24. The follow- 
ing are the yeas and nays: 

Yeas.— Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Achison, Ather- 
ton, Bagby, Benton, Breese, Bright, Calhoun, 
Cameron, Cass, Chalmers, Dickinson, Dix, Fair- 
field, Hannegan, Houston, Lewis, Niles, Penny- 
bicker, Rusk, Semple, Sevier, Speight, Sturgeon 
Turney, Westcott, Yulee—28. 

Nays.—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Cilley, Clayton, 
J. M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, 
Evans, Green, Huntingdon, Jarnagin, Johnson of 
Md., Johnson of La., Mangum, Miller, Morehead, 
Pearce, Phelps, Simmons, Upham, Webster, Wood- 
bridge—24. 

Harsour and River Brtt.—On Monday the 
President sent in his veto message, with the bill 
appropriating certain sums for internal improve- 
ments, to the House of Representatives, which wa 
read. The President said his predecessor had ve- 
toed a bill of this nature and given his reason for 
so doing. He would add but few of his own. The 
power proposed to be used by Congress in this case 
was unconstitutional and inexpedient. He argued 
the case at length, and recounted the evils to re- 
sult from the indulgence of the principles in the 
bill. Aside from unconstitutional objections, there 
were others. The bill appropriates between one 
and two millions dollars. .We want the money to 
carry on the war. On ‘Tuesday, in the House, the 
question on the passage of the bill by a two-third 
vote was taken and decided as follows, yeas 95 
nays 94: not being two-thirds in favour of the bill, 
it was lost. 


From THE Seat or War.—The steamer Fashion 
arrived at New Orleans from Brazos on the 25th 
ult. She brought verbal reports that there was a 
general movement of the troops up the Rio Grande. 
Gen. ‘l'aylor remained at Matamoras sending for- 
ward troops as fast as his means would permit. 
Advices had arrived of the taking of Camargo, 
without firing a shot. When the United States 
troops arrived at that place, Carajabal was on the 
opposite side of the river St. Juan, but offered no re- 
sistance; the town was a perfect ruin, the re- 
cent flood having destroyed nearly all the build- 
ings. General Taylor had received advices by 
scouts that there were only about three hundred 
troops in Monterey. The general impression was 
that there would be no resistance offered to the 
troops this side of that city. On account of the 
quietude of the enemy, the impression was gaining 
ground in the army that negotiations for peace 
were on foot. It was said that Paredes was afraid 
to leave the Capital on account of a suspected at- 
tempt at revolution in his absence. 

It is stated that the volunteers now In service 
will be divided between the two new Major Gene- 
rals as fullows: General Patterson to command 
those from the States of Tennessee, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Texas; Genera! Butler to 
command those from the States of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and Louisiana. 

Troors ror Cuinvanvua.—Captain Washington, 
of the U. S. Artillery, as he passed by Vicksburg, 
on the 18th ult., furnished the editor of the Senti- 
nel a statement of the force which is destined to 
proceed via San Antonio de Bexar to Chihuahua, 
and part of which were on their way with him. 
The force will consist of 4705 men and will consti- 
tute an independent command, which wil be under} 
General Butler. It is destined to strike inte the 
Province of Chihuahua, between Santa Fé and Gen. 
Taylor's position; and it will no doubt intercept 
the retreat of the forces which will fall back from 
General Kearney, at Santa Fé. It will take the 
Santa Fé route to Mexico, and there co-operate 
with ‘Gen. Taylor: its route is through the most 
healthy and richest parts of Northern Mexico. 


Tue Accipent on THE Erte Raitroap.—The 
Goshen Whig says: One fact should be noticed in 
this disaster. All who were killed were standing 


on the platform of the car. A rigid examination 
has been had by the people along the line, and the 
officers and employers are fully acquitted of the 
least blame on account of the late accident. 

Tue Santa Fs Arnuy.—The number of men on- 
companies of dragoons under Captains Sumner a 
Cook, followed very shortly after his departure from 
Fort Leavenworth, increasing hia force two hun- 


dred more. This number will be further increased) 


by the addition of the Mormon Infantry; some three 
or four buadred of whom were ty leave the Mormon 
camp, under Captain Allen, United States Army, 


to attach themselves to General Kearmey’s com- 
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mand. It is now understood that Gen. Kearney 
will halt at-Bent’s Fort, forthe pur of recruit- 
ing his men, afid.to await the arrival of Col. Price's 
regiment, 1000 strong. When united, his whole 
furce will be about 3200 men, a force sufficient, 
under ordinary circumstances, to resist any army 
which may be sent to meet him, and quite equal to 
the conquest of New Mexico, if no reinforcements 
are sent into that department from other districts. 


Generar, Gaines.—The Court of Inquiry ordered 
on Gen. Gaines, at Fort Monroe, was organized on 
Wednesday, 29th ult., and consists of Gen. Brady, 
Gen. Brooke, and Col. Crane, Capt. Lee, Recorder. 
At the request of Gen. Gaines the official order and 
correspondence in his case were taken up. He 
then asked that an official copy of bis letter to the 
Secretary of War of the 2d of May, 1846, which/| 
was not among the documents before the Court, 
might be obtained and filed in the case—it being 
important to his justification to show the necessity 
which in his judgement existed for the course he 
had puraved ; and he deemed the letter referred to, 
as containing official information which justified 
him in his course. The request was granted with 
an assurance from the Court that immediate appli- 
cation should be made to the Department for a copy 
of the letter. The Court then proceeded with the 
reading of the documents. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE Prestpent.— By and with 
the Advice of the Senate.—-The Hon. Robert C. 
Grier, of Pittsburgh, as Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in place of Jndge Bald- 
win, deceased. James Page, Esq. Collector of 
Customs for the Port of Philadelphia. 


Tne Mormons.—A body of five hundred Mor- 
mons have enlisted under Gen. Kearney, for his 
Santa Fe and California expedition. They do this 
under a pledge from the Government that protec- 
tion shall be given to the emigrating Mormons, and 
it grants them the privilege of the use of any of the 
Indian lands they may select, until ready to cross 
the mountains. Those who remain have located 
on Grand Island on the Platte river, and have 
made arrangements to- remove thither every indi- 
gent and infirm Mormon yet left in Illinois, Iowa, 
and Missouri. The five hundred enlist for twelve 
months, and when discharged in California, are to 
retain their guns and equipments, 

Tue Navat Boarp.—The board of naval offi- 
cers, lately assembled at Washington, having fin- 
ished their business, adjourned on Wednesday, 
29th ult. Their proceedings have not been mone 
public. 


‘Tne Corton Crop.—By letters and paragraphs 
in the newspapere of Georgia and the Carolinas, we 


learn that planters are bce alarmed by the ap- 
pearance of the catterpillar in the growing cotton. 
A writer in the Charleston News says—* The 


have shown themselves on nearly all the islands 


of the sea coast. Coming so early in the season, 
and when the crop is unusually backward and 
bushy, there is no room for doubt (unless August 
be a very dry and hot month) that their ravages 
will be as extensive and ruinous to the grower, if 
not more so, than in 1825, In that year the crop 
_ more forward and the appearance of the worm 
ater.’ 


Race across THE ATLANTIC.—The steamer 
Great Britain left New York on Saturday the Ist 
inst., and the steamer Cambria left Bostun on the 
same day, both for Liverpool. There ia to be a 
trial of speed between them in crossing the Atlan- 
tic. ‘The captains of both vessels, it is stated, are 
determined not to go faster than on ordinary occa- 
sions. It will be a fair trial between the side 
wheels and the propeller. The resnit of this race 
will settle the utility of the screw or submerged 
propeller ; and great interest is felt as to the result 
by ship builders and commercial men. The Cam- 
bria is by no means an insignificant competitor, for 
she is considered the fastest of the Cunard line, 
and with the exception of the last trip of tle Grea: 
Britain, has mage the shortest passage on record 
between the two countries. 


Srorm at CuamserssurGc.—-On Wednesday, 29th 
ult,, a severe thunder storm occurred at Chambers- 
burg, Pa. Wm. Waddles, E-q., residing near Mer- 
cersburg, was killed, a number persons were 
knocked down, and several houses struck by the 
lightning during the storm. 


Caprrat 1N THE Copper Business.—The number 


of companies engaged in the copper business, in 
actual operation, is about ninety, and the nomina! 
capital is over fifteen millions of dollars. 
seems to have entered the most extensively intu 
the business. 


PoputaTIon oF THE Strate or New Yorx.—The 
whole population of the State is 2,620,291. Of 
New York city, 371,323; Brooklyn, 59.536; Alba- 
ny. 41,139; Buffalo, 29,773; Rochester, 25,265; 
Troy, 21,709; Utica, 12,244: Schenectady, 6555 ; 
Hudson, 5657. 

Sotprers’ Pay.—The question is often asked, 
W hat puy does the soldier get while in the army? 
The following statement from the Norfolk Beacon, 
will therefore be of interest, and useful to be kept 
as a.reference: Major General $376 per month; 
Aid to ditto, additional pay, $38; Brigadier Gene- 
ral $246: Aid to ditio, additional pay, $28 ; Coion 
el of Infantry $166; Lieutenant Colonel $145; 
Major $129, Captain $80; First Lieutenant $70; 
Second Lieutenant $65; Adjutant $83; Sergeant 
$13 ; Corporal $10; Privates, each $8; Colonel of 
Cavalry #183; Lieut. Colonel $162; Major $141 ; 


Captain $106; First and Second Lieutenant, each} 


$90 ; Adjutant $100; Privates, self and horse #20. 
The cost of 50,000 volunteers, of due proportion of 
infantry and cavalry, for twelve months, would be 
$13,230,450. 

Paivategers.—Up to this date there is no authen- 
tic information of any American vessel having been 
captured by a Mexican privateer, or in fuct of any 
Mexican privateer being afloat. One or two sus- 
picious vessels were seen a few weeks ago, but 
nothing has since been heard from them, and it is 
probable their character was misapprehended. 


Tne Ranpotpn Neeroes.—The Randolph ne- 
groes have again been driven from lands selected 
for them in Ohio. An eflort was made to settle 
them in Shelby county, bat, like the previous at- 
tempt in Mercer, it has failed. They were driven 
away by threats and violence. A writer in the 
Cincinnati Gazette states that Judge Leigh has de- 
termined on abandoning all further efforts to colo- 
nize them in a free State, and, as by the laws of 
Virginia they cannot remain there over a year af- 
ter they were emancipated, he has concluded to 
send them to Liberia. 


From tHe YeLLowstone.—The St. Louis Era, 
of the 25th ult., says:—The steamer Tributary ar- 
rived last evening from the Missouri, having on 
board the cargoes of seven: Mackinaw boats, con- 
taining eighteen hundred packs of buffalo robes 
and skins, belonging to P. Chouteau, Jr., & Co. 
They are from Fort Union, at the mouth of the 
Yellowstone ; fifty-six men, accompanying them. 
came down under the charge of Mr. Kipp. ‘They 
report all the upper streams as being very low, 
with no prospect of a rise. ‘The news they bring 
is unimportant. A few daysafter leaving the fort, 
they met the steamer General Brook, and a short 
distance above Council Biuffs the steamer Cler- 
mont. 


Smatut Pox.—The ship Isaac Newton, which ar- 
rived at Baltimore on Wednesday, from Bremen, 
has thirteen cases of smal! pox on board. The health 
officer ordered the ship off the new hospital ground, 
says the American, where she will remain until 
the passengers, two hundred and forty-two in num- 
ber, are vaccinated, and those down with the dis- 
ease are cured. The vessel will then be purified. 
Here is another strong proof that this loathsome 
disease is brought to our shores by foreign emi- 
grants. 


Heauta Insurance.—They have a “Health Insur- 
ance Company” in New England, which for the 
annual payment of $5, issues a policy of health, and 
in case of sickness of the holder, agrees to pay him 
$4 a week during his illness. 


Sreamsoat Couitsion.—A very serious accident 
occurred on the St. Lawrence, on the night of the 
29th ult., by the steamboat Quebec coming in coili- 
sion with the Rowland Hill. It appears that soon 
after midnight the steamer Quebec, on her upward 
voyage, was on the point of entering the harbour 
at Three Rivers, at the moment the Rowland Hill, 
on her downward voyage, had got under way in 
coming out. The captain of the Quebec, seeing 
the danger of a collision, reversed the engines, but 


‘the captain of the Rowland Hill, not anticipating the 


strength of the current, and thinking he could keep 
clear, held on hia way. A moment afterwards the 
two vessels came into collision with great force, 
the stem of the Quebec striking the Rowland Hill 
abreast the larboard fore gangway, carrying away 
the wheelhouse, breaking the. shaft, and, in fact, 
completcly stripping that side of the vessel above 


water almest from stem to stern. A deck passen-| 


ger on board the Rowland Hill, who was standing 
near the shaft, was crushed to death by it instanta- 


“neously, and several persons were precipitated into 


the water by. the vessel, thus rendered eo much 
lighter on one side, careeningover. The Montreal 
Gazette of the Ist inst. says, the actual loss of life 
is, we are sorry to say, still a 

the darkness 


Boston} 


matter of some un- 


sand confusion which| moos, by Lord 


prevailed, and the wantof a register of passengers. 
A friend of ours who was on board the Quebec, is 
positive that not fewer than thirty persons went over- 
board, of whom tat a sniall portion could have been 
saved. A those lost he believes there were seve- 
ral strangers from the United States. The accident 
was caused by the Rowland Hill racing with the 
steamboat Lord Sydenham, both boats bound from 
Montreal to Quebec. 3 
Tue Caerokees in Arxansas.—Several meet- 
ings have been held in Arkansas recently, to con- 


sider the existing relations between the Cherokees} 


and the inhabitants of Arkansas, residing near the 
line. _They represent that the frontier citizens are 


greatly annoyed by the incursions of armed bands} 


of Cherokees, by whom many acts of murder and 
robbery have been committed. They demand mili- 
tary protection, either at the hands of the General 
or State Government, and recommend that the re- 
fugee families be collected together near some mi- 
litary post for protection. The Cherokee Advocate 
maintains that the majority of these refugees are 
persuns of the worst character, thieves, and mur- 
derers, who only enter the precincts of the Nation 
to carry on their lawless deeds. Rider, who was 
shot in Arkansas, has since died. 

ReMaRKABLE Coincipexce.—It is remarkable, 
says the New York True Sun, that one vote carried 
the tariff of 1824; one vote the tariff of 1828 ; one 
vote in each house carried the tariff of 1842; and 
by one vote in the Senate the tariff of 1646 has be- 
cone a jaw. 


Gavernment or Orecoy.—The provisional gov- 
ernment of Oregon has been organized by choosing 
George Abernethy, formerly New York, Gover- 
nor; J. E. Long, from Kentucky, Secretary, and 
Peter H. Burnett, from Missouri, Circuit Judge. 


New York Satt.—The value of the salt manufac- 
tured in New York State, in a single year, exceeds a 
million of dollars, and it gives employment to about 
two thousand persons. 

New Yorx Canats.—The amount received for 
tolls on all the New York State Canals, during the 
third week in July, this year and last, was as an- 
nexed: 

Third week in July, 1816, - - - $70,012 62 


Same period in 1849, - - - = - 62,097 71 
Increase, - - = $7,914 91 
The aggregate amount received for 
tolls from the commencement of na- 
vigation to the 22d of July, 1846, 
inclusive, was - - - - + + = $1,152,400 
During the same period in 1845, - 1,033,489 
Increase, - - - - = + $118,911 


American InstituTe.—The Managers of the 
American Institute, New York, have issued the 
usual circular, announcing the arrangements made 
for the Nineteenth Annual Fair of the Institute. 
The Fair will be held at Niblo’s Garden, and will 
be opened on Monday, the Sth of October next, at 
noon. In the evening, the opening address will be 
delivered by the Hon. Mahlon Dickerson, of New 
Jersey, the President of the Institute. On the Fri- 
day following, the Ploughing and Spading Matches 
will take place, and on Saturday evening, a grand 
display of Fireworks will close the week. ‘The 
succéeding week will be devoted to the exhibition 
of cattle, and other live stock, entries for which 
must be made on or before the 12th. On that day, 
the National Convention of Farmers, Gardeners, 
Silk Culturists, and their friends, will assemble at 
Mechanics’ Hall, No. 472 Broadway, and on the 
evening of the 15th, the anniversary address will 
be delivered in the Tabernacle, which will bring 
the Fair toa close. Mattersof serious importance 


are to be submitted to the National Convention,| 


aud among them, “ Washington’s Home Depart- 
ment,” so warmly recommended by former Con- 
ventions, 


Cauirornta Rectment.—Col. Stevenson’s Regi. 
ment went to Governor’s Island Saturday, Ist inst., 
preparatory to embarking for California. They 
are at once to be mustered into the United States 
service, and will leave for California about the 14th 
of August. Their equipments are now nearly com- 
pleted. They will be provided with India-rubber 
knapsacks and haversacks, and their whole uniform 
will be plain, neat and serviccable. They will pro- 
bably go to Rio, there take in water and proceed to 
Valparaiso and thence to California. ‘The voyage 
will probably occupy five to six months. Another 
regiment, as rumoured, is to be raised for Califor- 
nia, to leave the United States in November. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The steamship Hibernia arrived at Boston on the 
3d inst. bringing London dates to the 19th of July. 

The Great Western arrived at Liverpool from 
New York on the 10th of July:, after a passage of 
fifteen days and a half, carrying the gratifying 
news of the ratification of the Oregon treaty, which 
was sent by express to London, and immediately 
published in all the papers, and circulated with 
great rapidity. It was read with satisfaction and 


delight in every town and hamlet in Great Britain. 


All seemed to rejoice that all apprehensions of a 
war between the two countries were removed. 

The Hibernia brings to the United States the 
Oregon Treaty ratified by the British Government, 
under the senbel the new foreign minister, Lord 
Palmerston. This important document was signed 
by his Lordship and Mr, McLane on the 17th of 
July, at the Foreign Office, and afterwards convey- 
ed by despatch tothe Hibernia by Mr. McLane, the 
American Minister. 

General Armstrong, American Consul at Liver- 
pool, who left New York on the 26th of June in 
the Great Western, as bearer of the Oregon Trea- 
ty, has returned in the Hibernia with the same 
Treaty ratified by the British Government. 

Political affairs were remarkably quiet. The new 
Ministry embody a large amount of talent, and the 
Premier has thus far manifested great ability. All 
the members have been returned without opposi- 
tion, except Mr. Macaulay and Lord Debrington. 
In every quarter a disposition exists, to vive the 
new appointments a fair trial; in consequence of 
the excitement now passed, the country needed re- 
pose, and with the exception of the sugar duties, 
there was no prominent question likely to embar- 
rass the Ministry, or test their capability. : 

The payment of the July dividends, and the re- 
lease of considerable sums of money, belonging to 
various Railway projects, from the Court of Chan- 
cery, have rendered the Money Market buoyant. 
Bank Stock and other securities have risen, and 
altogether a cheering prospect exists, as regards 
the extension of trade and the prosperity of the 
country. 

The Cotton market is firm, with a good steady 
business, and prices have an upward tendency. 

The Corn trade is in a lethargic state, owing to 
the large quantities which were relgased from bond 
at the low duty, and which has, more or less, affect- 
ed the market since. The prospects of the impend- 
ing harvest, too, have had a tendency to send prices 
down, and depress speculation. ‘The finer descrip- 
tions of American flour command the extreme rates 
of the current quotations. The Continental markets 
have been rather firmer, im consequence of the 
passing of the Corn Bill. 

The American Provision market as regards beef 
has been in a quiescent state, with drooping prices. 
The demand for pork has been limited, and the 
price has receded a trifle. The market is bare of 
fine cheese, which would secure a good return; 
inferior qualities go off heavily at lower rates. 

The iron trade had received an impetus during 
the last fortnight. | 

The manufacturing districts were busy, and con- 
fidence prevailed. 


The prospects of the crops in England and France,| 


and on the continent generally, are represented as 
promising abundance, although there has been some 
suffering from drought. : 

The potato disease of last year is doing the 
work of destruction to the growing crops. 


Ireland remains in pretty much the same state, 


as by the last advices. : : 

Sir Robert Peel.—An effort is being made to 
raise a splendid monument to Sir Robert Peel b 
means of a penny subscription throughout the Bri- 
tish empire, as an expression of the nation’s grati- 
tude for the unflinching manner in which he has 
advocated the nation’s interests in the late free 
trade measures. It is also reported that he is tobe 
raised to the Peerage. | 

Mr. Cobden.—A movement has been made to 
raise the sum of £100,000, to remunerate Mr, Cob- 
den fur the loss of time. health, and money, which 
he has sacrificed in advocating the repeal of the 
corn laws. 

Parliament.—Parliament will probably close its 
session in the middle of the present month. 

In the House of Lords, on the 17th of July, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne rose and said, that it was 
his duty to lay before their lordships and that House, 
the treaty which had just been concluded betweea 
Her Majesty and the Government of the United 


States, in reference to the Oregon hei di he 


had thé satisfaction of informing their 
that ratifcations had that day been exchanged. 
similar motion was made in the House of 


. which retreated befere a considerable body of 


A 
Com- 
Palmerston, who appeared at a 


127; 


bar, phat he to presiiat, 
command of | 


The procéédings during the lest two or threc 
as bearing upon the future pects of the Minis- 
try. the Lower House, the Ministry on Thurts- 


day night met with a class of assailants whose} 


talents and influence with the country are not to 
be despised. The discussion took a wide range. 
Mr. Duncombe wished to hear from the noble} 
Lord himselt'a distinct ayowal of his views on the 
leading topics of the day. 

Lord John Russell declined his categorical ana- 
lysis, but while doing so, said sufficient to point the 
moral of his future career as Minister, to the prin- 
ciples of free trade, to which he avowed his un- 
swerving attachment. Justice to Ireland, he would) 
literally carry out, but with respect to the Estab- 
lished Church of that country, the Premier thought 
it imprudent to meddle in this carly stage of the 
business, 

Fraxcek.—The French papers say very little 
about the settlement of the UO Question, or 
about the war with Mexico, The latest proceed- 
ings in the Chamber of Peers were of no interest 
The Chamber of Deputies is dissolved, and a new 
one is ordered to be elected on the Ist of August. 
The newspapers are filled with acrimonious discus-| 
sions, and appeals to the electors. Each party, 
Radical and Conservative, professes to be confident} 
of victory, but the chances are thought to be in 
favour of the latter. z 

The medical attendant of the Prince Louis Na- 
poleon has been condemned to three months’ im- 
prisonment, for having aided him to escape from 
the fortress at Ham, where he was confined so 
many years. 

Accounts from Algiers represent Abd-el-Kader 
as flying before the French, and as in a state of 
most pitiable distress. They represent also that 
the people are disgusted with him, complain bitter- 
ly of bim, and refuse him all assistance. But they 
have said the same thing so often, and the result 
has proved it to be so untrue, that in this case we 


must not attach much credit to it. 

Germany.—Mr. Donelson, the new American 
minister, in place of Mr. Wheaton, had just arriv- 
ed at Berlin. 
to be taken for securing the Jews the same rights. 
privileges, and liberties, that are enjoyed by other 
classes of people. The Baden-Baden government 
is inviting the other governments of Germany to 
join in a representation to the Diet, todo away with 
the censure on newspapers. 

‘Souta Arrica.—Accounts to the 16th of May 
from Graham's Town, and to the 9th from the fron- 
tiers, had been received. The war was still in 

rogress, with no very decided result either way. 

he Kafirs were ranging the country in large bo- 
dies, sweeping off immense numbers of sheep and 
cattle. Colonel Somerset had a brush with a con- 
siderable band of them on the Ist, in which they 
were repulsed with considerable loss, but their au- 
dacity was undiminished. Great displeasure was 
felt at the result of an affair between Lt. Col. Rich- 
ardson’s party of 200 British troops, chiefly cavalry, 
the 
Kafirs almost without striking a blow. The fron- 
tiers are said to be in a very exposed condition, the 
number of troops being altogether inadequate to 
their defence. | 7 

Souta Sca.—Among the late accounts received 
from the Pacific are the details of a battle between 
a body of French troops and the natives of Hua- 


hine, in which the French have been repulsed with| 


It is stated that measures are about’ 


considerable loss, caused by the French claiming 
authority in the islands of Huahine, Raiatea, and 
Borabora, as well as the Protectorate of Tahiti. 


MEXICO. 
The United States frigate Raritan, Capt. Gre- 
gory» arrived at Pensacola from Vera Cruz, brings 
ates to the 17th of July from that place. The 
British steamship arrived at Vera Cruz on the 14th 
ult., without Santa Anna, and the best informed 
persons now say there is no probability of his com- 

ing there at all. 

he Vera Cruz papers of the 15th and 16th, 
publish the news of the Oregon Treaty, under the 
head of very important news. The papers state 
that in consequence of the Treaty, the Mexican 
people are called on to make increased efforts to 
to preserve their country from the rapacity of the 
robbers of the Del Norte. They remind the Mexi- 
cans of the manner in which the French were 
driven out of Spain, after Madrid and the cities of 
the country were in possession of the enemy. This 
was done by guerilla warfare, in which small par- 


| ties of the enemy were murdered wherever they 


were found. General Paredes had not left the city 
of Mexico. It was found impossible to raise a 


body of even five thousand men to follow him, 
while it was the opinion of all well informed per- 


sons, that there is nothing to prevent General Tay- 
lor marching directly to the city of Mexico. There 
are no troops to oppose him. 

Gen. Moro, the commander of the Castle and 
city of Vera Cruz, who has succeeded the Vice- 
President, Bravo, has entered upon the perform- 
ance of his duties. He has a body of several hun- 
dred men at work every morning on the low sandy 
beach adjoining the Castle, where he has thrown 


-up additional breastworks. About sunset, the sol- 


diers are exercised at target firing. The guns are 
mostly of large calibre, and throw shot toa great 
distance. The yellow fever is making great havoc 
among the troops, both in the castle and in the city. 
The soldiers being mostly from the interior, are 
not accustomed to the climate of the sea coast, and 
therefore suffer in health very seriously. The 
city is nearly deserted. | 

The American squadron is anchored under Green 
Island. Excellent health prevails throughout the 
squadron, the frigate Raritan alone excepted, on 


board of which vessel the scurvy prevails to a great 


extent. This is caused by the length of time which 


this vesse] has been at sea. She has been two 


years and a half in commission, and all that time 
has been passed between the tropics and under a 
vertical sun. She came to this station from the 
coast of Brazil, where she passed much time in ob- 
serving the blockading squadron off Montevideo, 
and was, of course, unable to obtain fresh provi 
sions for her crew. Of the large number who 
have been sick on board, there has not been a sin- 
gle death. 

The New Orleans Jeffersonian, of the 28th ult., 
contains the following :—“ We are indebted to J. 
P. Levy, Esq. bearer of despatches to the United 
States Government, for the following intelligence. 
Mr. Levy left Tobasco on the 13th ult., and states 
that at that time news came from Pechucalio that 
the department had declared for Santa Anna and 
Federalism, in conjunction with several other de- 
partments, at the head of which is Gov. Belch. 
On the 11th inst., the Commandant General of the 
palace proceeded with all of his forces to put down 
the revolution, say one hundred and fifty men, in 
the steamer Peteria. It was supposed they will 
join the revolutionists. Every Mexican except the 
soldiers, would be glad to join the American ban- 
ner. Our naval force would meet with no difficul- 
ties in going to that city, but they should be small 
vessels not drawing more than ten feet water. 


MARRIED. 

On Wednesday, the 224 ult., by the Rev. J. McNair, the 
Rev. S. McNair to Fanny L., daughter of the late Jasper 
SLayMakeRr, Esq., of Laneaster, Pennsylvania, 

On the 28th ult., by the Rey William Hanter, James L. 
Crawrorp, of Salisbury, t0 AMANDA daughter of the late 


Witutam Ga ct, of East Earle, Lancaster County, Penn-| 


sylvania. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, on the 23d alt.. ANN Tennent Srewart, in the 
Tist year of her age. Miss Stewart was born in Port Penn, 
Delaware; her father, Mr. John Stewart, was united in 
marriage to Eleanor, eldest daughter of the Rev. Charles 
Tennent. Her father having died while his children were 

oung, Miss Stewart resided with her maternal uncle, the 

ev, William Mackay Tennent, D.D, of Abington, Penn- 
sylvania, until his death. After the death of her uncle, she 
continued in Abington until within a few years, when, 
having removed to Philadelphia, she united with the Se- 
cond Presbyterian church of that city. To the nnmerous 
friends and relatives of the deceased, the writer of this no- 
tice would say, that as Miss Stewart had, in early life, cho- 
sen Christ for her portion, and long professed to be a disci- 
ple ; in old age, and in the decline of life, she found what 
many others have experienced, that his grace is sufficient 
to sustain in the trying hour. For many years she was a 
sufferer, but there was no murmuring, and no repining. 
**'Phy will be done,” was her constant prayer, and though, 
at last, her death was sudden, after an iliness of only a few 
hours, yet she was not unprepared ; but with sweet submis- 
sion resigned her spirit up to God who gave it. She directed 
her body to be laid ina grave in Abington church yard, 
beside those dear friends with whom she lived so long in 
Christian communion, and with whom she hoped to ~ 4-24 
in the resurrection of the just. R. 

Died, at Ovid, New York, on Friday, 17th ult, Rev. 
Asranam Brokaw, in the 87th year of his age. When 


the aged and the good depart from life, an event transpires) 


fall of stirring associations and lively interest. The mind 
loves to dwell upon the hallowed reminiscences such an 
occurrence awakens; and the heart becomes tender and 
subdued under the impressive lessons it imparts. The sub 
ject of the ahove notice belonged to a former generation of 
men—most of whom have long since been numbered with 
the congregations of the dead. His life was prolonged to a 
good old age, during the whole protracted period of which 
he was remarkably spared from sickness or other physical 
suffering, He has at length come down to his grave “like 
a shock of corn fully ripe in its season.” The same gra- 
cieus Providence that attende@ him all hid days was sig- 


nally manifest-in hia last hour. No wasting and painfulj 
“malady gave token of his | 
with scarcely a moment's wi a strug: 
gia, wan called ‘a ever. Mr. Brokaw 


5 


> 


was an actor in“ thetimes that tried men’s souls.” He was 

t ine . Risto va-. 
lour and devoted viotions exhibited in his early life that 
we are in part ed. for the blessings we now enjoy of 
civil and religious liberty. For the services he rendered in 
that dark period of our country’s history, he received for a. 
series of m @ pension from the government... For the 
same services, it becomes all who knew him, and indeed, 
all who survive him, to venerate his me , and offer to 
his name the meed of grateful homage, { there are 
other, and far different, and far better motives, for 
his name in honoured and loved remembrance. He was a 
soldier of the cruss. Le put on the armour of that warfare 
in — life. In it he fought “ the good fight of faith,” and 
never laid it aside until he had “ finished his course.” _ He 
became an accredited minister of the gospel in the 1798, 
Inthe year following he took the pastoral charge of a church 
in Owasco, New York. ‘There he remained until the year 
1809, when he removed to Ovid where he spent the re- — 
mainder of his life. He continued in the active and ac- 
ceptable discharge of his duties to the people of his charge 
fur nearly thirty years, when he was compelled to relinquish 
his labours on account of the failure of his voice. As a | 
clergyman, Mr. Brokaw was a man of res ble attain- 
ments and abilities: He was an ardent lover of the truth; 
and he zealously defended the views held by the True Re- 
formed Dutch Chureh—sincerely and conscienti be- 
heving them to constitute “the faith once delivered to the 
saints." Nothing ever seemed to pain him so much as the 
rise and progress of error. Correct views of the wey of 
life, and practical daily piety corresponding thereunto, were 
to him matiers of more importance than all the world be- 
side. Hw own hfe was in proof of this; for day by day he 
showed his faith by his works. He wasa “living epiatie” 
known and read of all by whom he was surrounded. The 
estimation in which he was held was shown in the multl- 
tudes that thronged to his burial. All seemed to come in 
obedience to the feeling that, “ blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord.’ In the social and domestic relations of 
life he had many traits of character of great excellence. 
He endeared himself to a large circle of friends and rela- 
tives by his kind and generous hospitality—his conscientious, 
upright, faithful, and affectionate deportment. His loss 
they will long deplore—his memory they will long and 
sweetly cherish. Ile wasa patriot and a patriarch, we can- 
not but love his character. Wel! will it be for us if we — 
imitate his virtues, 

Died, on the 22d ult., at his late residence in Adams 
county, Pennsylvania, in the 95th year of his age, Carrain 
Davip WiLson. He was an early and consistent 
of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and a ruling elder, at dif- 
ferent times, in three different Presbyterian churches, for 
about sixty-five years. He tovk a lively interest in every 
thing which concerned the charch of Christ, and was panc- 
tual in the performance of the duties of religion through 
life. He was a firm believer in the doctrines of grace, and 
exhibited their fruits in a life of obedience to God. He was 
@ patriot in the times which tried the souls of men, and a 
soldierof the revolution. Ina region abounding with whigs, 
he was the first, in his regiment, to volunteer his services 
to his country. His company was captured by the enemy | 
on the surrender of Fort Weshingten, November, 1776. 
He escaped the severe treatment the garrison met with, by 
being at the point of death, as he supposed, at some distance 
from the fort. His disease was the effect of hardship and 
exposure in theservice. He wasa man of peace in domes- 
tic life; Raa good as he had opportunity, and enjoying the 
friendship and esteem of his fellow citizens. In the bosom 
of his family, he was in his e'ement. He lived happily, 
with the wile of his youth, sixty-one years. He followed 
her to the grave in ] He likewise buried four of his 
seven sons, all in manhood, and twoof them fathers of large 
families. Four some years before his death he had been 
failing; but suffered very little from sickness or pain. He 
was very pleasant in his intercourse with hie friends end 
neighbours, even to the close of life. His mind was gene- 
rally com » and his faith firmly fixed on the finished — 
work of Jehovah, our righteousness. To use his own fan- 
guage, he was full of confidence in God. He was sensible | 
of the approach of death ; but this gave him no uneasiness. 
To a near relative, two days before his departure, he said, 
“I am not sick, neither have | any pain; but | am wearing 
out rapidly.” He died with much composure. In view 
of his life and death, we are constrained to say, “ Mark the 
perfect man,and behold the upright; for the end of that — 
man is peace.” 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Acknowledgment of monies received during the months 
of June and July. 

Rev. E. B. Edgar, Mount Hope, N. Y., $5. New Castle, 
Delaware. $86.25. White Clay Creek, Del., per Rev. W. 
Work, $10. Availsofa gold chain from a friend in Wil-. 
mington, Del., $12. 2d Presb. ch., Philad.. Mrs. M. Shinn, 
$3. Harrisville, Pa., Rev. J. R. Agnew, $4: Carlisle: 
ch., Pa., in part, $7. Mrs, Margaret Hooper, Fayetteville, 
N. C., $5. Ladies Education Soc., Nashville, Tenn., per 
Rev. J. T. Edgar, D.D., $151.60. Pine Ridge ch., Misa., 
$32 80. Gallum ch., $1.57. Elkhorn ch., If, @3 30. 
Refunded by a beneficiary, $100. Legacy of A. McLana- 
han, deceased, add’!l, $55. “A Friend,” $5.12. Presb ch., 
Lodiana, Northern India, saree the Mission Rooms, N. Y., 
$26.55. Total, $508 24. . B. Mrrcuey, Treasurer. 

SYNOD OF BUFFALO, 

The Synod of Buffalo will hold theit_ annual meeting 
at the Court street Church, in the city of Rochester, New 
York, on the third Wednesday in August next, at two 
o'clock, P. M. Joun C. Lorp, Stated Clerk. 


ICTORIAL BIBLE.—The Pictorial Bible, being the 
Old and New Testaments, according to the authorized 
version ; illustrated by more than one thousand engravings, 
representing the Historical events, after celebrated pictures 
—the Landscape Scenes, from original drawings or from 
authentic engravings, and the subjects of Natura! History, 
costume, and antiquities from the best sources, ' 
The Hieroplyphic Bible, or select of the Old 
and New Testaments, represented with emblematic figures 
for the amusement of youth, designed chiefly to familianze 
tender age in a pleasing and diverting manner with early - 
ideas of the Ho vq envy Illustrated with nearly five 


hundred cuts. The Child’s Picture Bible, with fifty cuts: 
For sale b HENRY PERKINS, 
aug 8— 142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


BOOK FOR THE BLIND —Recently published by the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, A To Dr- 
VOTION, FOR THE USE OF THE BLInD, in raised type, 241 pp, 
large 4to. This work contains 1. A collection of prayers for 
private and social devotion. 2. A selection of a 3. 
Ihe Shorter Catechism. 4. A Compend of Bible Troth. It 
has been Pr pry with much care, gnd has been printed 
at the press of the Perkins Institute, in, Boston, in ke best 
of a benevolent friend of 
e Blind, the are ena to pat the book at the v 
OSE - ENGLES, Publishi 
Corner of Seventh and George 
a Foye ALLEN, Brick Church Chapel, New York. 
aug 


ECENT VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS —William 

S. Martien, Bookseller and Publisher, No. 37 South 
Seventh street, Philadelphia, and No. 23 Centre street, New 
York, has recently issued the following among other valu- 
able works: 

A History or COLONIZATION on the Western Coast of A fri- 
ca. By Archibald Alexander, D.D. Prof. in ‘Theological Sem- 
inary at Princeton, New Jersey, one vol. 8vo, kimbeilished 
with a large Map of Liberia, recently taken with great care, 
and believed tc be the most accurate Map of the Colony 

ublished. ‘This History was commenced several years since 

y the venerable author, and is brought down to the decease 

of Governor Buchanan, near the close of the year 184). | 

reg y= judges, who have examined the work, pronounce 

it to be full of interest as a history of a most im t enter- 

prise. Price $2.50 full cloth. Half cloth, $2.25. 
OPINIONS OF THE Press, 

From the New York Commercial Advertiser —It has long 
been known to the friends of the African race that the Rev. 
Dr. Alexander has been engaged upon a historical account 
of the Liberian enterprise. For this undertaking he has 
been well fitted, by his early acquaintance with the found- 
ers of the colony, and his continued attention to the progress 
of events, for many years. The result is a beautiful octavo, 
of 600 pages. It isa finespecimen of typography, and is fur- 
nished with a large map of Liberia and the adjacent coast. 
‘The introduction, which is ample and interesting, contains 
the best defence of this charity which it has been our lot to 
read. The work commences with a fall description of the. 
Western coast of Africa. It next gives a sketch of the Brit- 
ish colony at Sierra Leone. ‘Then comes a chapter on the 
——- of the scheme of colonization, which to many readers 
will be startling for its novelty. 

From the York Journal of Commerce.—A history 
like this, executed with the ability anticipated from the pro- 
found learning and other emineni qualifi-ations of the ven- 
erable author, was aren to impress our countrymen with 
an adequate idea of the importance of the settlement at Li- 
beria, as well as of its character, indicated by the general 

evalence of good order and subjection to law, the estab- 
ishment of schools, and the privileges of public worship 
adequate tothe wants of the people. 

From the Philadelphia North American.—It comprises the 
history of Liberia down to the decease of Gov. Buchanan, 
in 1841, and is full of valuable and interesting matter. The 
records of the zeal, privations, and sufferings which have 
distinguished the pioneers in the cause of colonization, afford 
ample scope for the historian, and Dr, Alexander, with other 
assistants, has given a work which deserves, and. must re- 
ceive, the attention of the many active friends. of the Cole- 
nization Society. 

Lectures ON History, comprising the 
facts from the Creation to the death of Joshua. Desi 
promote and facilitate the careful reading of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, and adapted to the use of families, Bible-classes, and 
—e people generally. By the Rev. William Neill, D.D., 

ate pastor of the Sixth Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, 
and formerly pastor of the First Presbyterian church, Alba- 
ny. New York. Price 88 cents. ' 

TitouGuTts on SacRaMENTAL Occasions, extracted 
the Diary of the Rev. Philip Doddridge, DD. With an Introj: 
duction hy James W. Alexander, D. D , Pastor of the Duane 
street church, New York. First American from the Lon- 
don Tract Society's edition. Price 38 cents. 

Tue or PuysicaL Causes on 
PERIENCE; by the Rev. Joseph H. Jones, D. D., Pastor of the 
Sixth Presbyterian church, Philadelphia ; 18mo, price 3] cts, 

Tur Lanp of Sinim, or an Exp.sition of Isaiah xlix. 12> 
together with a brief account of the Jews and Christians in 
China—by an American Missionary in China; 18mo, price 
37 cents 


RevivaL Sermons.—A series of Discourses preached 
in numerous Revivals of Religion; by the Rev. Daniel 
Baker, formerly pastor of the Second Presbyterian church, 
Washington city, and now of Holly Springs, Mississippi. 
With an Appendix, containing some on the sub- 
ject of Revivals of Religion, together witty 
anecdotes under the head of “ Interesting 


12mo, price $1. For sale b 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
23 Centre street, New York, and 37 South Seventh 


aug 8—3t street near Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
\JEW BOOKS —Every Day Sights, for every one to see ; 
314 pages, and upwards of sixty cuts, lis of Use- 


fulness; 250 pages, with nearly one hundred and fifty cuts. 
Robert Dawson ; or, the Brave Spirit; with fine 
lustrations, 179 pages. Who Would not Pray?-a true Nar- 
rative; 36 pages; bound, 9cenis. The Search afier 
piness; or, What is r Wish? 36 ; beund, 9 cenis. 
John Maurice; or, Effects of a Passionate Temper; 22 
zes; bound, 8 cents. The Apple. Tree, and its 
pages; bound, 9cents. Patty; or, Beware of Merdling; 
24 pages; bound, 8 cents, Richard and. Rover; 24 pages; 
bon cents Jesus a Mi 
; ; cents. A ice Blake or, 
Little Girl ; 32 


pages bound, 9 F 
advice to Parents,on the Management and Edweaton of 


AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
aug 8—3t 146 Chestnat street, Philadelphia, 
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or, the: Attribates of Jehovah as the 


« t 


gteatest England éver saw, whose) 
him from obscurity and penury| 


the highest station'to which British subj 


aspire. contains, besides, much inter- 
esting information respecting the history of his 
‘tines, and nolices of contemporary characters./ 
remember the deep sensation which his 
gloty, occasioned, even in America, In Great 
faction. herself wept, upon his 


Beitain, even 


of oor. Fathers,” Contemp lated in Christ and 


(Creatién. By Rober: Philip, author of “The Guides,” 


fees New York, 1846, George Virtue, 18mo, pp. 
4. 4 


This volume Contains a scriptural exhibition 
of the attributes of the’great and*glorious God,} 
Lives and Heroic Acts of Major Ringgold, 
Maj. Brown, Col. Cross, Capt. Montgomery, 


expreased in language, though: not free from 


the'aathor’s well: knowa peculiarities, yet car: 


nést, fervent, and impressive. {1 is particularly] 


addtesséd to‘the young, but is worthy the pe- 


We trustthat many; who have not) 


time. nor ‘opportunity to read the larger works 


- of Charnock and Bates, will find this a valu- 


aid in seeking a knowledge of the God 


Teurgeament, Varieties of Character, By 


Mrs. Ellis,.author of the“Women of England,” &c. 


wsdal free and pleasant style of the authoress,| 


New York, 1846, Harper & Brothers. 


-This book contains two stories, written in the 


and js designed to inculcate the necessity of 


and of ‘their locks and canal, for the purpose of ac- 
commodating much larger boats. Between 40 


training the young, especially as regards their 


and active employment. 


Tue Staresmen oF Tar Commonwratra OF ENaLAND, 

with a Treatise on the Popular Progress in Euglish, 

History, by John Forster, of 

ted by J. O. Charles. No. I, < 

‘The period of the Commonwealth was one}, 
of the most interesting in English history. The} 


the Inner Temple. 


yesearches of late historians are throwing a 


differént light on the events of that time from| 


that-in' which they have generally been viewed. 


; We are beginning to give the republicans of 


that day-more ‘credit than has hitherto been 


| allowed them for purity of ‘motive and loftiness| 


of purpose. This work will be read with inte- 
Test, as revealing the character of some who 
acted a prominent part in the scenes which 
then transpired. It will be completed in five 


numbers. The first, which is before us, con- 


“tains the ‘biographies of Sir John Eliot and the 


Earl of Strafford. 

We have also received from the Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers, the second number of the 
Statesmen of the Commonwealth of England. 
It contains ‘a continuation of the biography of 
the Earl of Strafford, and a life of John Pym, 


Victory To Jesus Crist, a missionary story; and Par- 
or .Beware of Meddling. American Sunday 
School Union, 1846. 


. These simple little stories are well calcula- 


“ted;-as the books of the Sunday School Union 


generally are, to 
Tar Mopsern British Prvtarcu. By W. C. Taylor, 
_ LUD,, of Trinity College, Dublin. New York, 1846, 
Harper & Brothers. 

This will proye a valuable work, especially 


to the young. It contains biographies of thirty- 
eight of the most distinguished men in the re- 
cent history of England. We think, however, 
the author deals too charitably with the * fail- 
ings of genius,” Any book intended for youth, 
should reprobate the outbreaks of a sinful na- 
ture, whether they occur in a high or an hum- 
Responses on THE Usr or Tozacco, By the Rev. Ben- 
jamin Ingersoll Lane, author of “The Mysteries of 


interest and instruct youthful 


Tobacco,” &c, New York, 1846, Wiley & Putnam.) 


This little work contains the answers of se- 
veral gentlemen to the queries contained in a 
citsular addressed to them, as to their experi- 
ence in the use of tobacco, It affords very 
weighty objections to the use of this pernicious 


weed in-any shape. 


Muscetianies, by M. Stuart, Professor of Sacred Litera- 

ture in the Thevlogical Institution at Andover. An- 
~ dover, 1846 Allen, Morrill, & Wardwell; New York, 
Mark H. Newman. 12mo, pp. 369 


_ The writings of Professor Stuart are too well 


known, and too generally appreciated to need) 


our commendation. Although we cannot en- 
dorse all his sentiments, and must enter our 
protest against some of his views, especially on 
the Atonement, we cannot withhold our tribute 
of respect for his varied learning, and his abl 

defence of some of the most important doctrines 
of the gospel, and of the gospel itself, against 
Unitarian and Neologian speculations. The 
contents of this volume are—Letters to Dr. 
Channing on the Trinity; two Sermons on the 
Atonement; Sermon on the Lamb of God ; Ser- 
mon on Real Christianity; Letter on Religious 
Liberty; Supplementary Notes and Postscripis. 


EccuirsiasticaL or tHE Unitep States. 
_. By the Rev. Edward Waylen, late Rector of Christ 

Church; Rockville, Maryland. New York, 1846, 
_ Thisisa large, beautifully printed octavo, of 
five hundred pages, published simultaneously, 
we presume, in England and America. The 
author is an Englishman, and an Episcopalian 
of the Puseyite school. He resided eleven years 
in this country, and most of the time was en- 
gaged in the ministry. This volume contains 
the journal of his travels, with observations on 
the state of society, places of interest, and es- 
pecially the religious condition of the country. 
About fifty pages.of the book are devoted to a 
history of the Salem witchcraft delusion, which 
gives the anthor an opportunily of blackening 


_the character of the Puritans, and especially of 


Dr. Cotton Mather. He expresses much charity 
for the Roman Catholics, but speaks of the Pres- 
‘byierians as “ this miserable sect.” He highly 
applauds the Oxford movement, as “a return 
“to: true Protestant principles,” but has little 
patience with the <* semi-dissenters” in his own 


church who oppose that system. Bishop Doane 


is his great Coryphseus, but of the late Dr. 
“Clarke, of St, Andrew's Church, both as a 
writer and @ preacher, he speaks very dispar- 
-agingly. As a matter of taste, he prefers the 
« meandering” ways of New York-and Boston, 
tothe “uniform straightness” of the Philadelphia 
‘streets, © He speaks of the members of our 
Sebdinet, -as the President's. ministers,” and 
‘pogrets the want -of a church establishment. 


On the whole’the volume possesses considerabl: 


> 


| we doubt not will be read with 


x 


Tas Live Cansina. By Ro. 


avidity in England; end-by many, on thit side 


| achievements on the Rio Grande and er 
Blake, Jordon, &c.,” by C. F. Powell. 


_gress of the gospel among these classes of the 


one accident to 102,000 travellers ; from 1835 


ing in the'streets, is about 300. 


of the water, who a curiosity-to 


the author's views of sen and things among us.| 


“memoir of him by the Rev. W. Urwick, D.D. | 


Mr, Horie: was oné of the most gified’of the 


great men of hie time—a time marked by grand] 


revolutions-in the church.as well as the state. 
The: clearness and depth, the simplicity and 


| power of the discourses of many of the Puritan} 


divines, commend’ them to the study of those 
who would emulate their great success. 

Mr. George’S. Appleton, of Philadelphia, has 
just published a “ Life of Major-General Za- 
chary Taylor, with an account of his brilliant 


including the defence of Fort Harrison, and th 


battle of Okee-cho-bee. : Also, Sketches of the 


Capt. May, Capt. Walker, Lieutenants Ridgley, 


Periodicals for August.—The Jewish Chro- 
nicle, published under the direction of the Ame- 


rican Society for Meliorating the condition of | | 


the Jews, and the Sailor’s Magazine, contain 
articles of much interest relating to the pro- 


community. | 


"For the Presbyterian. 
_ SECTION CANAL BOATS. 
It is now well known that the Schuylkill 
Navigation Company have been for some 
months engaged in the. great work of enlarging 


and 50 very large boats, recently built, now lie 
together On the east side of the Schuylkill, above 
the Fairmount Dam. They may be called Sec- 
tion boats or ‘double boats, ‘The two sections 
joined together by strong iron fastenings, might 
appear at a distance as a single boat. They 
seem well fitted for the coal trude. — 

The friends of the Sabbath will feel a solici- 
tude to know whether, in connection with this 
extensive and expensive improvement in the 
Schuylkill navigation, there will be also such 
an improvement as to secure to collectors, lock- 
tenders and boatmen, and to the people.on the 
line of the canal, the rest, the quietness, and the 
moral and religious privileges of the Sabbath. 
There are some reasons for hoping that this 
improvement also will be realized. There is 
now no law of the State requiring the locks-to 
be opened on the Sabbath. Many lock-inders 
and many boatmen would desire such a change. 
Other canal companies have closed their locks 
on the Sabbath, and have been prosperous since 
they made the arrangement. | 

The new Section boats belong to the Schuy]- 
kill Navigation Company, and they have a right 
to prohibit their being navigated on the Sabbuth. 
The collectors and lock-tenders under their con- 
trol, may reasonably expect, like other collec- 
tors and lock-tenders, an exemption from Sab- 
bath day official labour. One respectable citi- 
zen, a coal dealer, and a member of a Christian 
church, told the author of this article that he 
expected to have the control of some of these 
section boats belonging to the company, and 
that those under ‘his control should not run on 
the Sabbath. Some of the managers are known 
to be in favour of the suspension of navigation 
on the Sabbath. The friends of the Sabbath 
may well make the increasing Sabbath reform 
a subject of their daily prayers. A. M. B. 


CURIOUS CALCULATION. 


The following curious calculation is worth 
preserving. It is to be found, we believe, in 
some complete editions of the Bible, but is not 
generally known: 

Taz anp New Testament Dissecrep. 


In the Old. In the New. Total. 
Books 39 27 66 
Chapters 929 260 1,189 
Verses 23,214 7,959 31,173 
Words 592,439 181,253 773,692 
Letters 2,728,100 838,380 3,566,450 


TEsTaMeEnNrT. 

The middle Book is Proverbs. The middle 
chapter is Job XXIX. The middle verse is II. 
Chronicles XX. chapter, between the 17th and 
18th verses; the least verse is [. Chronicles I. 
chapter, 25th verse. | 

New 

The middle Book is II. Thessalonians. The 
middie chapter is between the XIII. and XIV. 
Romans. The middle verse is XVII. chapter 
of Acts, 17th verse ; the least verse is XI. chap- 
ter of John, 35th verse. 

The middle chapter and least in the Bible is 
Psalm the CXII, The middle verse is the 8th 
of the CXVIII. Psalm. The middle line ts in 
II. Chronicles IV. chapter, verse. The 
word AND occurs in the Old Testament 35,543 
times ; the same in the New Testament occurs 
10,684 times. The word Jenovau occurs 6855 
limes, 

The 21st verse of the VII. chapter of Ezra 
has all the letters of the alphabet; the XIX 
chapter II. Kings and XXXVII. of Isaiah, are 
alike. 

N. B.—The above took three years in cast- 
ing up. 

_ ACCIDENTS ON RAILROADS. 

At the last sitting of the Philotechnic Society 
of Berlin, the Baron de Reden read a memoir, 
the object of which was to prove that the num- 
ber of accidents which have, up to the present| 
time, happened on European railroads is ex- 
tremely small, compared to that of the number 
of passengers. The following facts are taken 
from this paper, which we find in a Paris jour- 
nal: In France, in the year most unfavourable 
to railways, that is to say, when there were 
the greatest number of accidents, which was 
that of 1842, when the great disaster on the 
road from Paris to Versailles took place, there 
was’one accident to 25,000 travellers. In 1844, 
the most favourable year, there happened only 
one accident in 1,321,000 travellers. In Eng- 
land, in 1840, the most unfavourable year, 
there was one accident to 64,000 passengers ; 
in 1843, the most favourable year, only one 
accident to 69,000 travellers. ‘These figures, 
according to M. Reden, prove that accidents on 
the railroads in France are much less frequent 
than those on the English railroads. During 
the five years from 1841 to 1845, the number 
of persons who have suffered from accidents on 
the English railways, was 1057 (399 of whom 
perished) or 1 in 95,000. 
the most unfavourable year, one accident to 
88,000; in 1845, the most favourable year, 


to 1844 58 individuals were killed, and 103 
wounded on the Belgian railroads. On the Ger- 
man railways, from 1841 to 1845 inclusive, 
there were only three persons wounded and 
four persons killed. In all Europe, the porpor- 
tion between the number of individuals killed 
or wounded on the railroads and that of travel- 
lers on the same routes, was, in the most un- 
favourable year, as one to 494,000, and in the 
most favourable year as one to 8,889,000. Ir 
Prussia, according to M, de Reden, 40 to 50 


persons. perish annually in travelling on th | 
-tivers. In the city of London alone, the num- 


ber of persons. who are killed every year by 


_linquishment of Vancouver’s Island, but will 


perity and safety, that it should be finally ad- 


‘public lands. 


In Belgium, in 1844,} 


accidents’ which happen to carriages circulat. 


a. 


_ BLIND GIRL'S LAMENT. 

BY CAMILLA TOULMIN, 

It isnotthat cannotsee 

. The birds and flowers of spring ; 
Tis not that beauty seems to me 

A dreamy unknown thing ;. 

It is not that I cannot mark 

_ The blue and sparkling sky, 

Nor ocean’s foam, nor mountain’s peak, 

That e’er I weep or sigh ; : 


They tell me that the birds, whose notes 
 ~Pall-rich and sweet and full— 
That these I listen to and love 
Are not all beautiful ! 
_ They tell me that the gayest flowers 
_ Which sunshine ever brings, 
Are not the ones I know so well, 
But strange and scentless things! 


My little brother leads me forth 
To where the violets grow ; 

His gentle, light, yet careful step, 
‘And tiny hand I know. | 

My mother’s voice is soft and sweet, © 
Like music on my ear ; 

The very atmosphere seems love, 
When those to me are near. 


My father twines his arms around, 
And draws me to his breast, 

To kiss the poor blind helpless girl, 
He says he loves the best. 

’Tis then I ponder unknown things, 
It may be—weep of sigh, 

And think how glorious it must be 
To meet Affection’s eye / 


— 


OREGON TERRITORY. 

We give from the St. Louis New Era of the 
18th ult., the following article which possesses} 
very considerable interest and supplies much 
valuable information: 

We have conversed with an intelligent, prac- 
tical man, who has just returned [rom Oregon, 
in which place he lived nearly a year.—He 
went from Indiana last year, and is now tre- 
turning to that place, with the intention of re- 
moving permanently to Oregon. 

He hastravelléd over a large portion of that 
country, and has been a close observer. He 
says that the people of Oregon will be very 
much rejoiced to learn that the Oregon question 
has been settled; that they will object to the re- 


consider it a great object to have the boundary 
settled; that they do not consider it a matter of 
great importance where the line shall run, but 
a matter of vast importance to their peace, pros- 


justed. | 

The emigrants will be rejoiced when they 
hear of the Oregon treaty. He represents that 
there are now about 6000 settlers in Oregon, 
one-fourth of whom are foreigners or half-breeds, 
and three-fourths American emigrants. The 
provisional government is well sustained, jus- 
tice well administered, and the laws properly 
enforced. The local legislature provides by 
law that each settler shall have one section or 
mile square of land, which must be surveyed 
with the cardinal points, and marked either by 
natural or artificial land-marks. 

A description must be recorded, and the set- 
tler must either continue on it, or if he leaves it 
he must pay a tax on his claim of five dollars 
per year for two years; and if he continue ab- 
sent more than two years, he forfeits all claim 
whatever. 

The people are anxious for the United States 
to establish a territorial government in order that 
they may have greater permanency and securi- 
ty, and also that they may have base and range 
lines and a regular system of surveys of the 
The people are industriously 
making farms and *improvements; they now 
make a considerable surplus of wheat beyond 
the wants of the territory ; they saw and ex- 
port much lumber, and sell a considerable quan- 
tity of fish. 

The farmers are getting fine stocks of hogs, 
horses, sheep and cattle ; they trade principally 
with the Sandwich Islands, and get their sup- 
plies of merchandize principally from the Hud- 
son Bay Company, who supply them with gro- 
ceries and merchandize on reasonable terms. 
The Cushings of Newburyport, and Governor 
Abernethy, have stores in Oregon city, but their 
stocks are not heavy. ‘The people need very 
much farming implements, tools of every kind, 
castings, hollow ware and household kitchen 
furniture, and such thing shipped round from 
the East would be good investments. 

The water power of the country is very fine, 
and the people very much need additional mills 
and machinery ; they also need carding ma- 
chines to work up their wool. The climate is 
mild in the Wallamette valley—they had n 
snow all last winter, and they seldom have snow 
of any depth; and still immediately east o 
them are several high mountain peaks that are 
covered with perpetual snow. ‘They can plough 
at any time during the winter, and wheat may 
be advantageously sown at any time from Sep- 
tember to April. They raise from 25 to 50 
bushels of wheat to the acre. He showed us 
some specimens of Oregon wheat which were 
unusually fine. 

The farmers are paying some attention to 
orchards and nurseries. Under an act of Con- 
gress, some persons have undertaken to make 
a road across the Cascade mountains, so as to 


surmount the greatest difficulty in reaching} 


Oregon. One hundred and sixty miles across 
the Cascade range present more difficulties and 
perils to the emigrant than the whole distance 
from the Missouri to the ocean, 

The persons alluded to have undertaken to 
cut a wagon road across this range of mountains; 
on condition that they shall receive five dollars 
for each wagon that crosses over for two years 
to come. ‘They engage to have it ready for the 
emigrants the present year. Many of the emi- 
grants last year suffered prodigiously in attempt-| 
ing to cross these mountuins. 

Our intelligent informant thinks that Congress! 
ought to make an appropriation without delay 
to make a good road across the ‘Cascade range 
into the Wallamette Valley, and then a wagon 
can travel conveniently from Missouri to the 
Pacific. The construction of such a road at 
this time is beyond the ability of the emigrants. 

Ships ascend the Columbia six miles above 
the mouth of the Wallamette to Fort Vanconver; 
and twenty miles further up the river is inter- 
rupted bya high, perpendicular fall ; above that 
point are several other high falls,and the river is 
only navigated by birch canoes or light boats, that 
are carried across many portages. Ships ascend 
the Wallamette to within ten miles of Oregoncity, 
and steamboats may come to that city ; and at 
the city there is a perpendicular fall of 25 feet, 
which affords the finest water power in the world. 

Above the falls at Oregon city the Walla- 
mette could be navigated by steambcats for 150 
miles. ‘The Wallamette valley is very rich 
and desirable, and contains the principal settle- 
ments. ‘There is a settlement on the coast just 
below the mouth of the Oregon, and one be- 
tween the Wallamette and the Pacific. A few 
American settlers have located near Puget’s 
Sound, and are erecting a sawmill at that point. 

The country between the Oregon and Puget’s 
Sound is. generally mountainous, but it has 
many fertile valleys, fine timber and good wa- 
ter. Puget’s Sound is said to be the best on the 
coast, and there is also a good harbour at the 
mouth of the Columbiz. 


| Hood in Oregon, and stone coal has been dis-| 
| covered and worked in the Wallamette Valley} 


HE. 


passing events only by the reports of those 


There is a great quantity of iron ore at Mount 


- 


affections.” 


about 100 miles above Oregon city. Some of 
the emigrants are trying to explore a route from 
Fort Bogy-on Lewis-river, direct to the upper 
end of the Wallamiette Valley, and if they suc- 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


> 


THE IGNORANT’ PARMER, 
Imagine such an one’ taking a walk over hi 
farm, in July, immediately afler ‘a smart thun 
der-storm; a delicious and peculiar fragrance 
| rises up from the ground to the nostrils, a strip- 
ling schoolboy at his side looks up knowingly, 


ceed it will shorten the route to Oregon very 
much, 
FACTS ABOUT IRELAND. 

We find in the London Christian Examiner 
for’ June last, a speech of Rev. Dr. Carlile of 
Dublin, before the General Assembly of the 
Free Church of Scotland, on “ Ireland and how 
to treat her.” No man in Ireland is better ac- 
quainted with her religious state, says the Ex- 
aminer, than Dr. Carlile. The following facts 
may therefore be relied on. 

“Our first duty will be to take a survey of the 
ground which I am to urge you to occupy. The 
population of Ireland, as you are all aware, was 
in 1841, above 8,000,000, of whom, in round) 
numbers, nearly 7,000,000 are Roman Catho- 
lics. Of these, it has been calculated that about 
3,000,000 speak the Irish language, but not ex- 
clusively—ea large proportion of them speaking 
also English. The remaining 4,000,000, or 
upwards, speak English exclusively, and these 
form by much the most intelligent and influen- 
tial portion of the Irish people. The Irish lan- 
guage has scarcely any printed literature except 
the sacred Scriptures, with which, comparatively, 
few of the people are acquainted. Indeed, few 
of them are capable of reading the Scriptures in 
Irish ; for while multitudes speak that-language, 
few are taught to read it. No newspaper is 
printed in that language, so that the people who 
use it exclusively can derive their acquaintance 


who read English. But those who read Eng- 
lish have access to the whole range of English 
literature, both standard and ephemeral. In 
point of influence, the English-speaking people 
of Ireland hold even a higher relative position to 
those who speak only Irish, than the Lowland 
Scotch do to those who understand only the 
Gaelic.” 


— 


THE DAY OF REST. 

No nation can carelessly permit the habits of 
neglect and profanation of its sacredness to creep} 
upon her cities and not be deeply injured. 
Those Sabbath nuisances, that from time to time 
spring-up through the profligacy of individuals,| 
ought to.be destroyed as soon as attempted. | 
have witnessed much profaning of the Sabbath, 
and in many forms; in countries where such a 
profanation was esteemed a virtue, and also 
where, though allowed, it was esteemed a sin; 
but, all things considered, I have never seen a 
more disgraceful form of such profanation than 
here in this city, under the very eye of the au- 
thorities, prevails in the daily Sabbath sale of 
polluted and polluting public journals.—Dr. 
Cheever. 


MARAMEC VALLEY. j 

Tle basin of the Maramec Valley, in Missouri, 
is one of the richest mineral valleys in the 
-world; from its mouth to its source, it abounds 
with useful minerals, says the Sr. Louis Era, 
and not only its main valley, but all its branches 
and tributaries partake of the same mineral 
character. [ron, lead, and copper, the three 
minerals of the first necessity and greatest 
utility in the arts and trades, are found in 
great abundance in rich varieties at many 
different places, The quantity of ore is inex- 
haustible, and the quality is known to be very 
superior. ‘This great basin includes a consider- 
able portion of the counties of Jefferson, St. 
Louis, Washington, St. Francis, Franklin, Craw- 
ford, and Gasconade, and small portions of seve- 
ral other counties. ‘This region of ore also 
abounds with other useful minerals and rocks 
of various descriptions, that will be found emi- 
nently useful in the progress of time. This 
basin also contains much very valuable timber, 
which, at present, is not of much value, but 
which will become exceedingly valuable, so 
soon as a heavy population shall occupy the 
country, and a large amount of capital shall be 
invested therein in the business of mining, 
smelting, and manufacturing. The water power 
of this country is intrinsically beyond valuation; 
it abounds with the finest springs which form 
many creeks and afford numberless sites for 
mills,-iron works, and other useful machinery. 
The Maramec itself will furnish a boundless 
supply of water power, if properly used:-and im- 
proved. This extensive water power affords 
but little practical profit as yet, but when the 
boundless mineral resources of the valley shall 
be properly developed, it will become a great 
source of wealth. 


—— 


COTTON MATTRESSES. 

Mr. Ellsworth, in his Report as Commission- 
er of Patents, says, ** Cotton is the cheapest, 
most comfortable, and most healthy material 
for bedding, that is known in the civilized world.” 
The following is his computation : 

Cost of Hair Mattress at 50c. per Ib. 30 a 40 Ibs. fin. 15 to $20 

Wool 30c. Cost “ Ilto 12 

Moss —- “ “a 

“« Cotton “ 30c. “ 8c. with cost of ticking. 

at 12} cts. per yard, labour, thread, &c, $6 65 
- The advantages, says the report, of this bed- 
ding are, ‘* Vermin will not abide in them; 
there is no grease in them as in hair or wool; 
they do not get stale, and acquire an unpleasant 
odour, as feathers often do. JBesides the ad- 
vantages in all these particulars, they are in 
many cases medicinal, it being a known fact 
that raw cotton worn on parts affected, is one 
of the best and most effectual cures for rheuma- 
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THE MOON IN LORD ROSSE’S TELESCOPE. 

Dr. Scoresby, of Ireland, whose admirable 
discourses on Astronomy have been arranged 
after the examination of the -stellar system 
through the magnificent instrument of Lord 
Rosse, remarks in a recent lecture, that with 
regard to the lunar orb, every object on the 
moon’s surface is now distinctly to be seen ; and, 
he had no doubt, that under every favourable cir- 
cumstances, it would be so with objects sixty feet 
in height. On its surface were craters of ex- 
tinct volcanoes, rocks and masses of stones, al- 
most innumerable. He had no doubt whatever, 
that if such a building as he was then in, were 
upon the surface of the moon, it would be ren- 
dered distinctly visible by these instruments. 
But there were no signs of habitations such as 
ours—no vestiges of architectural remains to 
show that the moon is or ever was inhabited by 
a race of mortals similar to ourselves. It pre- 
sented no appearance which could lead to the 
supposition that it contained any thing like the 
green fields and lovely verdure of this beautiful 
world of ours. ‘There was no water visible— 
nor a sea, or a river, or even the measure of a 
reservoie for supplying town or factory—all 
seemed desolate. Hence would arise the reflec- 
tion in the mind of the Christian philosopher— 
Why had this devastation been? It “i <* be 
further inquired—was it a lost world? Had i 
suffered for its transgression? Analogy might 
suggest the question—had it met the fate which 
Scripture told us was for our world? It was 
obvious that all this was mysterious conjecture. 
' Upon.the subject of astronomy, a paragraph 
of interest in relation to the planet Saturn and 
Brosen’s second comet, is given in a letter from 
Rome, dated June Ist, which states that the 
celebrated astronomer, Schwabe, from his own 
observations, and from the contemporaneous ob- 
servations of the Roman astronomers, has been 
led to believe that a double period exists in the 
variable eccentricity of the globe Saturn, in re- 
‘spect to the ring, that is, the one of two, and the 


2} which is expressed by those who have used it, 


| lent purpose, as it takes up all oil without waste. 


' diseased stalks, a worm very near an inch long 


| stroyed in proportion to the richness of thé soil. 


in his face, and says: ** Papa, do you know, 
where that sweet scent comes from?” “ To be 
sure, child—from the ground.” «Yes, but! 
what makes it come from the ground?” « Why,’ 
the rain.” ‘ But what makes the rain bring it 
from the ground?” Papa looks foolish and 
confounded—whilst the junior boy in the junio 
class of agricultural chemistry, comes out strong 
with his first lesson :—* It comes from the am- 
monia, brought down in the rain more rapid! 
than the earth can absorb it, and which, bein 
a highly volatile gas, is rising again into the air.” 
‘¢ Nonsense! child.” But it is so, papa : Pro. 
fessor Liebig and Dr. Playfair, and all the great 
chemists say thatitis so.” «+ But how can they 
prove it, boy?” Why, in this way: they say; 
that although the carbonate of ammonia, which! 
smells now so deliciously, is a volatile gas, the 
sulphate of ammonia is_a fixed and visible body: 
and if you spread finely powdered gypsum over 
a grass-field, you may walk over it after a 
thunder shower without perceiving this scent ; 
for the gypsum (which is sulphate of lime,) lays 
hold of the ammonia, and obliges it to make a 
very curious interchange—a sort of cross mar- 
riage; for the sulphate leaves the lime and unites 
with the ammonia, and becomes sulphate of 
ammonia, and the carbonate, abandoned by the 
ammonia, consoles the deserted lime, and be- 
comes carbonate of lime, commonly called 
chalk. And thus gypsum, though not a ma-| 
nure in itself, becomes the basis of two manures 
—sulphate of ammonia and carbonate of lime. 
And the teacher says that if powdered gypsum 
be spread occasionally over the stables and the 
barnyard, it will catch all the ammonia that now 
goes off in smell, and, by the process before 
mentioned, increase the quantity and value of 
of the manure.” | 


RIPE BREAD. 

Bread made of wheat flour, when taken out 
of the oven is unprepared for the stomach, lt 
should go through a change, or ripen, before it 
is eaten. Young persons, or persons in the en- 
joyment of vigorous health, may eat bread im- 
mediately after being baked, without any sensi- 
ble injury from it ; but weakly and aged persons 
cannot, and none can eat such, without doing 
harm to the digestive organs. Bread after being 
baked, goes through a change similar to the 
change in newly brewed beer, or newly churn- 
ed buttermilk, neither being healthy until after 
the change. During the change in bread, it 
sends off a large portion of carbon, or unhealthy 
gas, and imbibes a large portion of oxygen, or 
healthy gas. Bread has, according to the 
computation of physicians, one-fifth more nutri- 
ment in it when ripe, than it has when just out 
of the oven. It not only has more nutriment, 
but imparts a much greater degree of cheerful- 
ness. He that eats old ripe bread will have a 
much greater flow of animal spirits than he 
would were he to eat unripe bread. Bread, as 
before observed, discharges carbon and imbibes 
oxygen. One thing, in connexion with this 
thought should be particularly noticed by all 
housewives. It is to let the bread ripen where 
it can inhale the oxygen in a pure state. Bread 
will always taste of the air that surrounds it 
while ripening; hence it should ripen where the 
air is pure. I[t should never ripen in a cellar, 
nor in a close cupboard, nor in a bed-room. 
The noxious vapours of a cellar, or a cupboard, 
never should enter into and form a part of the 
bread we eat. Bread should be light, well-ba- 
ked, and properly ripened before it is eaten. 

Bread that is several days old, may be re- 


ness of new bread, by simply putting it into a 
common steamer over a fire, and steaming it 
halfor three quarters of an hour. ‘The vessel 


not be more than half full; otherwise, the water 
may boil up into the steamer and wet the bread. 
After the bread is thus steamed, it should be ta- 
ken out of the steamer, and wrapped loosely in 
a cloth, to dry and cool, and remain so a short 
time, when it will be ready to be cut and used. 
It will then be like cold new bread. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Vatve or Cop Mear.—It has been the 
opinion of most farmers, that corn cobs were 
of little or no value, and they have generally 
thrown them aside as of no use except for 
manure. ‘The experience of some who have 
formerly fed corn and meal, and the anticipated 
scarcity of hay, have led nearly all of our corn- 
growers to turn their cobs into food for their 
stock. ‘To show something of the extent to which 
it has been used here, the following will give 
you some data to judge from, One mill in this 
town has, within the last three months, ground 
more than 5000 bushels of cobs, besides a large 
quantity of corn in the ear. ‘This fact, I think, 
proves quite conclusively that cob meal is valuable 
as an article of food for stock. Indeed the opinion} 


is altogether in its favour, When they get out 
their corn, it is not threshed entirely clean; 


_ quently excelling the first head itself, in flavour 


newed, so as to have all the freshness and light-| 


some three to fifteen bushels of corn are left on 
the cobs. ‘They are kept clean as possible till 
ground into meal. Cattle, horses, sheep, and 
hogs, eat it readily without adding other grain. 
When fed to cattle, in addition to hay, a marked 
difference in their condition and appearance is 
seen from those fed on hay without the meal. 
Some feeders mix it with other grain, roots, 
&c., with marked profit and success. When 
fed with oil-cake it is found to answer an excel- 


— Albany Cultivator. 


Porato Disgeaszr.—The New York Tribune 
says: We are favoured by A. R. Lawrence,} 
Esq., with some specimens of potato stalks from 
his farm on Long Island, where the potato 
blight is very severe this season: Opening the 


is found in the centre of each, of which it has 
completely destroyed the vitality, causing the 
entire plant to sicken and die; whereupon the 
tubers or potatoes, arrested while yet immature, 
decay and perish. Such is the nature of the 
potato disease, as any one may verify for himself, 
We have now to ascertain how and whence this 
worm is propagated, and how it may best be 
destroyed. 

SrrawsBerries.— The following judicious 
observations and directions relative to the culture 
of this fruit, we abstract from the American 
Gardener. The writer, it should be observed, 
has relerence only to the two important requi- 
sites, soil and manure :—* The soil proper for 
this last mentioned variety, as well as all others, 
is light, warm, and gravelly; and the manure to 
be applied should be exclusively vegetable, and 
not animal manure. The usual practice is to 
manure the ground with rotten dung, with a 
view to increase the size and quantity of fruit ; 
but in doing this, the flavour of the fruit is de- 


Besides, high manuring produces strong vines, 
and little fruit. Rotten leaves, decayed wood, 
ashes, in small quantity, mixed with other ve- 
getable substances in a compost heap, will make 
better manure for strawberries than any animal 
substance whatever. As the vines which bear 
this fruit require great moisture to bring the 
fruit to its proper size, the soil and situation in 
which they are placed must not be too dry.” 
Toots ror Boys —In preparing for haying, 
farmers should procure for their boys neat, light, 
and convenient tools, as it is very discouraging 
for them to work with poor, bungling tools, 


other of seventy hours. The se¢ond comet of 
Brosen has slackened a little in its rapidity, and 
is moving forward towards the twins. 


which men, with far greater strength, would. be 
unwilling to use, Jt. costs. but little more for 


good tools than it. does for. poor ones, and 


‘Corner of Arch and Tenth streets, and No. 91-South Fighth 


extra work performed with suitable implements, 
will more than pay all the extra cost. Some- 
times boys are required to rake hay with a tool 
four times too heavy, and if men were no better 
provided for in this respect, they would say at! 
once, that it is impossible for them to work to 
advantage : and every judicious farmer sees that 
it is for his interest to furnish his hands with 
good implements: then why not treat boys as 
though they were of some importance in the busy 
season of haying.—Bosion Cultivator. 
WatTeER For Sueer.—Water is not dee 

so absolutely necessary for sheep as for other 
domestic animals, since their instinct leads them 
to graze early in the morning, when the dew is 
on, and again for a while in evening, when the 
temperatuTe of the season is the warmest. In 
the hot month of August, however, when the 
feed is less succulent, they appear eager for wa- 
ter, and should be gratified with it if possible. 
But the lambs when sucking, will do better if 
the mothers have access to it at all times.) 
Therefore, since every pasture is not supplied| 
with water, those that do contain it should be 
appropriated to the breed ewes. It should be con- 
sidered that the milk secretions cannot be so 
abundant, if the ewes suffer from thirst.—Mor- 
rell’s American Shepherd. 


CausaGe Sprouts.—Very few people take 
half the pains they ought with cabbages. When 
they are cut, no matter how, the stumps are left} 
to bring sprouts; no matter when, nor how 
many. Now the fact is, that when the sprouts 
begin to come, they: should be all rubbed off 
but the best—or at most, two; instead of which, 
a multitude of small ones are allowed to grow, 
not any of which bring good hearts, and ail are, 
for the most part, but a poor apology for greens. 
When the cabbage is cut, the leaves should be 
cut off the stem, and as soon as the buds of the 
stump begin to grow, rub off or cut all that are 
not wanted, leaving one of the strongest and 
best to grow into a head, which it will do in an 
incredibly short time ; equalling and more fre- 


and appearance.—Farmer’s Monthly Visitor, 


A SHORT DIALOGUE ON TRIALS. | 
. My present situation is very uncomfort- 
able. I am subjected to daily privations and 
annoyances. 

B, True, your situation has its trials, but did 
you never consider that these trials may be the 
hedge by which God fences in your other com- 
forts? 

Explain your meaning. 

B. It may be that God, knowing that you 
must have trials to keep you from setting your 
heart on this world, sends trouble on you in the 
present form, to spare himself and you the ne- 
cessity of trying’you in more severe forms. Do 
you not think it highly probable, for example, 
that God disciplines some of his children by 
poverty and perplexity, that he may thus save 
them from heavier blows, such as wasting sick- 
ness and repeated bitter bereavements ? 

1. (with tears) I will endeavour by the help 
of God never to complain again.—Ohio Obs. 


M NUTES OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY — 

‘The Minutes of the General Assembly of the Pres 
byterian Church in the United States, for the year 1846, 
have just been issued in. pamphlet form, and with the ac- 


companying tables and reports, make a pamphlet of 188 
pages. Itisa document indispensable to those who wish 
to keep up an accurate knowledge of the history of the 
Church, Its statistical tables show at a glance where 
every minister in the Presbyterian Church is stationed ; and 
what is the state of eve#™ church in point of numbers and 
benevolent contributions. For sale at No. 23 Centre street 
New York, and No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia 
Price filty cents. aug 1—3t 


EACHER WANTED.—The Trustees of the Easton 
Female Seminary are desirous of procuring a Princi- 
| for their Institution. A gentleman capable of teaching 
rench, in addition to the usual branches of female educa- 
tion, would be preferred. Such an instructer, having a 
family, might make a boarding school an object in addinon|} 
to the day scholars which the place affords. Address, 
aug 1—3t J. M. PORTER, Easton, Pennsylvania, 


LENBURN SELECT SCHOOL FOR BOYS—TPhis 
school, under the care of Rogers Birnie, is sitnated : 


Carroll county, Maryland, near the road leading from Balti 
more to Emmitsburg, thirty-seven mi'es from Baltimore. 
The number of pupils being limited, they will enjoy all the 
advantages of the family circle. The school is situated in a 
very beautiful, retired, and healthy part of the country, and 
the pupils will be free from the temptations to which they 
are necessarily exposed in towns and villages. Religious 
instruction is particularly attended to, the study of the 
Scriptures forming a part of the exercises of each day. 
The varions branches of an English and Classical education,| 
usually studied in prep ratory schools, are pursued. ‘The 
year is divided into two Sessions, of twenty-two weeks! 
each, the first commencing on the first Tuesday in May, the 
second on the first T'uesday in November. As the number! 
of scholars is limited, a notice of two months will be re 
quired befure removing a pupil. Address, — 
ROGERS BIRNIE. 
Taneytown, Carroll county, Md. 

Terms.—Boarding, including washing, mending, &c., and 
instruction in the English branches, $65 per session; in the 
languages, $5. 

The above charges payable each session in advance. 

References.—KRev. W. Musgrave, DD., Rev. J. C. 
Backus, Rev. J. G. Hamner, Juseph Cushing, Sen., Esq.. 
Samuel Jones, Esq., Battimore: Rev. R. J Breckinridge, 
D.D., Jefferson College; Rev J. Beiville, ‘Taneytown, Md. 


CERTIFICATE. 

The subscriber takes great pleasure in commending to 
the favourable notice of parents and guardians, anxious to 
secure to their children and wards the best advantages for 
mental and moral improvement, the select school under th 
care of Mr. Rogers Birnie. The health of the country, th 
retirement of the place, the piety of the family, the whole- 
some influence of the domestic circle, and the qualifications| 
of the Principal, both for imparting instruction and admin- 
istering discipline, Combine to render a place in the school 
peculiarly desirable. Jacos BELLVILLE, 
july 25—4t Pastor of Presbyterian church, Taneytown. 


EID’S NEW DICTIONARY.—Just published by Geo 
S. Appleton, Chestnut sireet, Philadelphia, a Dic- 
tionary of the English Language, contaming the Pronuncia- 
tion, Etymology and Explanation of all words used by Emi. 
nent Writers. To which are added a vocabulary of the 
Roots of English Words, and an accented list of Greek Latin, 
and Scripture Proper Names, by Alexander Reid, A. M., 
of Edinburgh, with a critical preface by Prof. Reed, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 1 vol., 12mo, 600 nee Price 
$1. sug i= 


IBLICAL LEGENDS.—The Bible, the Koran, and the 
‘Talmad, or Biblical Legends of the Mussulmans ; 
compiled from Arabic sonrces, and compared with Jewish} 
translations. By Dr.G. Weil. ‘he Genuineness, Authen 
ticity, and Inspiration of the word of God ; by the editor of 
Bagster's Comprehensive Bible. ‘The Life of the Rt Hon. 
Geo. Canning; by Robert Bell. Stories for Sunday after. 
noons; from the Creation to the Advent of the Messiuh. 
The Olneys, or Impulse and Principle. ‘The Connect:on of 
the Physical Sciences, by Mary Somerville. Shores of the 
Mediterranean, with sketches of Travel. By Francis 
Schroeder, 1843-5; with five na ben in two volumes. 
Life in Prairie Land, by Kliza Farnham. Just published, 
and for sale by HENRY PERKINS, 
aug 1—3t 142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


N THE BVE OF PUBLICATION—by the American 
Sunday School Union, in connection with the Lon- 
don Religious Tract Society, SoLar System, part 2d, 18mo, 
price 123 cents. treroar or tux flucuEnore, 18moa, price 
12} cents. DEPOSITORY | 
aug 1—3t [146 Chestaut sireet, Philadelphia. 


OSTON.—Board, by the dav or week, for gentlemen or 
B ladies, may be had on reasonable terms at Mr. Bliss’s 
No. 19 Somerset street, Boston. ‘he location is elevated 
quiet, aud central. Sirangers visiting the city, for a longer 
or shorter time, will find this a convenient and agreeable 
place wo board. june 20—3m* 


W. COLTON, Wuotesace ano Grocer anp 
S. ‘Tea DeEALER—(Stores No. 91 South Eighth street, be- 
low Walnut, and South-west corner of Arch anc ‘Tenth 
streets, Philadelphia.) Clergymen and others from the 
country attending the religious Anniversaries and General| 
Assemblies of the Presbyterian Church, and who intend 
purchasing their assortment of Groceries, Teas, &c., before 
returning home home, *re respectfully invited to visit either 
of the above stores, (conducted strictly on Temperance 
principles,) where they can select froma large variety of 
rhoice Green and Black Teas, on hand and lately recei« ed, 
such as may suit them, and at the lowest cash prices. Also 
3f Coffees, Cocoa, Chocolates, Loaf and Brown Sugars, a 
great variety. ‘he usual assortment of ground and un 

round Spices, superior English snd American Mustard,| 

ickles and Sances, Sperm Candles, Stearic do., Starch and 
Datmeal, Sweet Oil in bottles, Lemon Syrup, Sperm Oil, 
white an! brilliant, for burning, Sugar Cured Hams of the 
best quality, Smoked ‘T'ungues and Beef, and Bologna Saus- 
ages, BuPlington and Digby Hernng, Cheese, Prunes, Rai 
sins, and Figs, Plain and Fancy Soaps, Water and Bran 
Crackers, Soda and other Biscuit, &c. &c. 

The above goods will be sold at as low prices as the 
can be purchased elsewhere in the city, be packed wi 
care, and sent to any part of the city free of charge. _ ; 

Fresn Green Brack ‘Tcas.—The subscriber has 
just received a lot of Young tIyson ‘Teas in half chests, of 
exira quality—part of very delicate flavour and part very 
strong. ‘I'hese ‘l'eas are worth, and are usually sok! at one 
do'lar and twenty-five cents per !b., but to families taking 
one |b. or more. they will now be sold at the reduced price 
of one dolar per pound. Also,on hand, a choice assortment) 
of fine family Black Teas, of various qualities and flavour, 
from 374 cents and upwards per {b. at as low a price for the 
quality of the Teas as they can be bonght at any other store. 

ALSO, JUST RECEIVED, a supply of Louis CuasTaNt's su- 
Bordeaux Otive in one quart botties. Also, 


arseilles, Nice, Lucca, and Florence Sweet Oil, in various 
sized butiles warranted fresh and suitable for table use. For 
sal dozen, or single bottle, ; 


atreet, below§ 


may 23—tf Walnut, Philad elphia. 


(COMMENTARY ON ROMANS.—A Commentary on 


tue Epstig ro Tur Romans; by Charles Hodge, 
D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the ‘Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey; abridged. by the author 
for the use of Sunday Schools and Bible Classes: } vol. 
}2mo;. price 75 cents. Also, Questions on the le to the 
Romans, adapted to the above Commentary; by Charles 
Hodge, D.D; 1 vol. 18mo; price 25 cents. The original 
work in octavo was 


No. 23 Cenire street, New York, 
No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. . 
& The copy-right has aaeane been purchased by the 
publisher of the present edition, and he is prepared to supply 
orders for the work. june 27— 


ISSOLUTION.—Tus Corartseasair heretolore ex- 
isting between the subscribers, under the firm of 
PERKINS & PURVES, Booksellers and Publishers, ex- 
pires this day by limitation, and is dissolved by matual con- 
sent. The signature of the late firm will be used in theset- 
tlement of accounts by either of the subscribers. 


HENRY PERKINS, 
Philadelphia, July 1, 1846. WILLIAM PURVES. 


The Bookselling and Publishing business will be con- 


tinued by the subscriber as heretuoture, at No. 142 Chestnut» 


sireet, above Sixth street, south side, Philadelphia. 
july 1h—3t HENRY PERKINS. 


N permanently located at Holly Springs, Mississippi, 

and attends exciusively to selling Lands, paying ‘Taxes, ad- 

justing ‘litle Papers, &c. Any iness sent him in this 
line, will receive prompt attention. 

Refers to Cuarves BuTLer, Eag., New York, and 

Joun C, Waient, Esq,, Cincinnati. 


~ HUGH CRAFT. 
Holly Springs, Miss.—july 4—8i* 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY, six volumes super-royal 
8vo, for $10.—Barrineton & Haswecn, 293 Market 
street, Philadelphia, will publish early in July, a pew edi- 
tion of tlenrty’s penser of the Old and New ‘Testaments, 
with a Memoir of the author; and a Preface by the Rev. A. 
Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates have been cor- 
rec ed, and many typographical errors, which appeared in 
the previous editions, will not be found im the one now 
being printed. 
The following are the prices at which they can be had at 
the principal bookstores of the country: In half muslin 
binding, $10. in full sheep binding, $12.50. In half calf 


| binding, $13.50. A liberal discount will be made to Con- 


GREGATIONS or Others purchasing in quantites. 

‘The following are selected trom a great number of no- 
tices equally expressive of the sterling value of the work: 

‘* IT know of no work of the kind, in any language, which 
combines more sound good sense with fervent and deep 
toned piety.”—Rev. Francis WAYLAND, 

‘The mind of the author seems not only to have been 
imbued with excellent spiritual ideas, but to have teemed 
wih them Dr. ALEXANDER. 

“The wise and good unite in saying. that it is calclated 
to render those who read it wiser wud better.’"—Rev. Dr. S. 
H. Cone. 

“It is always orthodox, generally judicious, and truly 
and practical.”’—Rev. ADAM CLARKE. 

“ en 
deserves to be entirely and attentively read through.’’"—Dr. 
DoppRIDGE. june 6—4t 


PRESBYTERIAN ALMANAC FOR adap- 
ted for use in every part of the United States, cuon- 
ta‘ning Statistics of the Presbyterian Church, Agricultural, 
Hints, Useful Receipte, Natural History, Anecdotes, Poe- 
try, &c , with four engravings; price $4 per 100, or 6 cents 
a piece, Forsale at the store ot the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, corner of Severith and George streets, Philadel- 
phia, and Brick Charch Chapel, New York, aug 1—3t 


HE CHEAP BOOKSTORE —Corner of Fourth and 
Arch streets, Philadelphia, where a large assortinent of 
Theological, Historical, and Miscellaneous Keligious Books 
can always be found and bought at from twenty tv fifty per 
cent. under the usual prices. We have lately received irom 
auction and other sources, a great variety of valuable Books, 
such as the following :—Sturtevant’s Preacher's Manual, 
Neal's History of the Puritans. Dwight’s Theology. Hili’s 
Dick’s ‘Theology. Simeon’s Whole Works, 21 
vols. rrow's Whole Works. Leighton’s Whole Works. 
Van Ness’s Septuagint. Bloomfield’s Greek ‘l'esiament. 
Spring’s Attractions of the Cross. The Lord our Shepherd. 
Cecil's Complete Works. Christ on the Cross. Life in 
Rarnest. - DANIELS & SMITH. 
may 23—1tf 


GLETHORPE UNIVERSI'T'Y— Under the care of the 
Presbyterian Synods of Georgia and Flornda, South 

Carolina, and Alabama. 

Faculty.—Rev. S. K. Talmage, D. D., President and Pro- 
fessor of Menta! and Moral Science, aud Evidences of 
Christuanity. 

Rev. Ferdinand Jacobs, A. M., South Carolina Professor of 
Mathematics. 

Rey. J. W. Baker, A. M., Georgia and Florida Professor of 
Ancient Languages. 

. ,* Alabama Professor of Chemistry and 
Natural Philosophy. 

C. W. Lane, A. M., Assistant Teacher of Chemistry and 
Natural 
R. il. Ramsay, A. M., Rector of Academy and Ex-officio 

member of the Facalty. 

Terms of Admission.— Candidates for the Freshman 
Class, must sustain ah examination on Cesar, Virgil, Cice- 
ro’s Select Orations, the Gospels in the Greek ‘Testament, 
Greca Minora—together with Latin and Greek Grammar— 
aiso, English Grammar, Arithmetic, and Geography. 

Terms and Vacations.— I'he College year is divided into 
two terms or sessions. ‘The first sesston begins on the firat 
Monday in January, and closes on the second Wednesday 
in May. ‘The second sessiom begins weeks alter the 
close of the first session (middle of June,) and continues 
until the day of the Aunual Commencement, which wmkes 
place on the Wednesday afier the second Monday in No- 
vember. 

Expenses.—Tuition in College, per session, (payable in 
udvance,) - - - - 

Tuition in Academy, (payable in advance,) 

| 


Bish, 

Board can be obtained trom $7 to $10 per month, The 
Students of the College furnish their own rooms. Fuel 
and lights will cost about $12 per annum—servants’ hire 
79 cents per month. 

Arrangements are in progress fora large increase of the 

Library and apparatus, A course of gratuitous Lectures 
will be delivered to the Students next season by Proles- 
sional gentlemen in the vicinity, who have kindly tendered 
their services, on Anatumy, Application of Chemistry to 
Agriculture, Geology, International Law, Natural Science, 
and Poluical Kconomy. 
_ ‘The Board of Trustees recommend the Institution to pub- 
lie patronage. It is located in a healthy and pleasant situa- 
tion, and provided with all the means to promote the intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious advancement of the Studenis. 


T. Goulding, T. Fort, i l® 
W. Preston, J. 1. Lumpkin, 3 
T. Smyth, E. A Nisbet, 

R. Chamberlain, Jonson, 
J. 3. Wilson, G. &. Thomas, 
F. Bowman, J. Gillam, 
D. Humphreys, S. Clarke, 2 
D. MeN. Turuer, R. J. Nichols, 

G. H. W. Petrie, M. Grieve, a 
R. Hvoker, G. T. Snowden, 

D. C. Campbell, W. Shear, | 
W. Poe, M. G. Harris, 3 


* A Representative of the Synod of Alabama may be expected 
to take this chair iu ype Faculty within the year. 
july 4—3m | 
STORE AND FAMILY GROCERY,—The sub- 
scriber has just received a sony at the best quality 
Jersey Hams, Aiso, some of the best brands of Cincinnati 
cured Hams. Vanbrunt’s Dried Beef and Tongues Also, 
thirty half chests of Rose flavoured ‘I'ea, of very fine quality, 
at much below former prices ; with a genera! assortment of 
Black and Green ‘T'eas, Coffee, Sugars, Pickles, Preserves, 
Keichups, Sauces, Sallad Oil, Sperm Oil and Candies, all 
ot which be sold im any use, at the 
rices. Goods caretul cked for the country. 
SIMON COLTON, 
may 9—3t N.E. Corner Chestnut and Tenth, Philad’a 


((OLLEGE OF NEW=-JERSEY.—The next séssion 


of this Instituuon will begin on THURSDAY, THE: 


131TH oF AUGUST. 
The following is a 
c han, D. D., President. 

D. D., Vice-President and Professor of 
the Greek Language and Literature. : 
Joseph Henry, M.D., LL. D., Professor of Natural Philo- 

hy. ; 
Pre Tort , M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and 
Natural Histo : 
Siephen Ale er, A.M., Professor of Mathematics and 
Astronomy. 
Rev. beasties ee B. Hope, M. D., Professor of Belles Lett 
Evert M. Topping, A. M., Adjunct. Protessur of the Crock 
and Latin Languages. 
A Cardon de Sandrans, Teacher of the French Language. 
George Musgrave Giger, A. M., Senior Tutor and Assistant 
Professor of Matbematics. : 
N. Merritt Owen, A. M., Tutor in Mathematics. 
John T. Duffield, A. in 
Thomas W. Cattell, A. ‘utor in Latin. : 
Henry J. David, Teacher, pro tem., of the German Lan- 
nage, 
- are delivered on the various subjects studied 
during the College course and ample provision Is made tor 
the illustration of all the lectures on Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Natura! History, and As'ronomy. The College 
possesses an excellent apparatus, a Museum of Natura! Hie 
tory, comprising valuable collections im Zoology, Botany, 
Mineralogy and Entomology. 
There is no extra charge for instruction in French or Ger- 
men. 
Conpeieel with the College there are two Refectories, in 
one of which board is furnished at $1.75 a week, and in 
the other at $225. The highest price for board in private 
farnilies is $3a week. During the last year several students 
obtained board at #1 12}.a week each, others at $1.25, and at 
$1.50, and some as low as 75 cents. 


Persons wishing to enter College should, if practicable, 


present themselves for examination, at the beginning of the 
College term, or a day or two previous. 
jaly 18—4t | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 93 Centre, corner of Rende street, New York 
and No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia, 


BY WILLIAM 8. 
TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in siz 
months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid in advance, 
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